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Agricultural. 


Epiror RurAL WorvLpD: The farm- | 
ers of this section have not yet finished 
sowing wheat. This is largely owing to 
the prolonged drouth in the early fall. 
Wheat with us is the principal crop. In 
fact our farmers have been, and are still 
making the common mistake so preva- 


lent among American farmers, viz., giv- 
ing all their attention toa single crop. 
The result is that the agricultural classes 
have money but once a year; and when 
the wheat crop fails they have no re- 
source left until another crop can be 
raised. The advantage of diversified 
farming while apparent to and acknowl - 
edged by all the more intelligent farm- 
ers, is, nevertheless, very generally neg- 
lected. The resultis that on the hill 
iands, continuous cultivation, together 
with immense floods of rain, and lack of 
fertilizers, has almost destroyed the fer- 
tility of the soil. Many of these people 
have neglected the sowing of clover 
until now in some instances they cannot 
getastand because of the poverty of 
the soil. They do not seem to realize 
the fact that it requires the same outlay 
for teams, feed, tools and labor to raise a 
crop on poor and exhausted land that it 
does to raise a crop on good land. When 
we come to consider the further fact that 
this outlay often results in a disastrous 
failure, or at least, in but a meagre re- 
turn, we can at once see the supreme 
folly of allowing the soil to become im- 
poverished before adopting the principle 
of rotation in crops, and above all, in 
sowing clover and raising cattle and 
sheep instead of wheat and only wheat 
continually. 

The farmers of the United States may 
as well open their eyes to the stubborn 
fact, that the boom has gone out of 
wheat raising. The reason for this is 
that the policy of our government has 
been such as to drive away the foreign 
eustomer for American breadstuffs ; and, 
especially the English, who have been 
our principal foreign customers. 

By levying a tariff on all foreign pro- 
ductions which completely destroys 
reciprocity in trade, the English govern- 
ment has been driven tothe develop- 
ment of its vast wheat producing terri- 
tories in India and Australia. This is 
rendering England and other foreign 
buyers of American breadstuffs, more and 
more independent of America as a source 
of supplies. This, in connection with 
the amazing developement of wheat 
raising in our own western territories, 
has put the wheat business on the down 
grade; and will force our people to turn 
their attention to other crops, and that 
at once. What applies to our county, 
will also apply equally well to every 
other exclusive wheat growing section 
in the United States. With us, the 
demand is urgent for a radical change 
from all wheat, to grasses and stock, es- 


lof Dr.W. A. Pratt 





pecially clover, cattle, sheep and mules. 
The wheat crop with us this year is not| 
above half an average. Corn although 
nota full crop is better than wheat, | 
which, in addition to short yield, is also | 
defective in quality, not grading above | 
No.3 at best. As wheat is our principal | 
erop, and it practically a failure, our'| 
farmers are not in a very enviable posi- 
tion. With but little corn, hay, oats, 
pork or cattle for sale, the condition of 
the agricultural classes in this county is 
far worse than last year, and there is but 
little prospect for improvement until 
they change their modes of farming. 
HERMES. 
Metropolis, Ill., Nov. 5th, 1883. 





Cor. CoLMAN :—Inclosed find an arti- 
éle from the the Chicago Times of Oct. 
2, °83, headed, ‘‘Evergreen Millet.’’ Do 
you know anything about the plant, or 
Arthur Taylor who writes about it? 
Please tell your readers about it. 

M. S. 

Bloomington, Ills., Nov. Ist. 

EVERGREEN MILLET. 

This plant is attracting much attention 
in the southwest, especially in Missouri 
and California. A paper in the latter 
state gives an illustration of the plant, 
showing the growth of the stock in a pro- 
lific state, oe | alto the growth of roots. 
It says much interest has been manifest- 
edin the introduction of millet on that 
coast, and that it is claimed to be the 
most valuable forage plan known—adapt- 
ed to all soils, and especially for the dry 
plains or mesas (table lands) of Califor- 
nia where there is little rainfall,.as it 
will grow luxuriantly for months with- 
out moisture, and does not require a rich 
soil like other grasses, to produce a heavy 
crop. Says Mr. Arthur Taylor, of Mis- 
souri: ‘“‘[ have grown this grass on land 
too poor to produce timothy or clover, 
and found it to yield heavy crops. As a 
striking proof that it does not draw its 
nourishment from the soil is, that I have 
grown it for several consecutive years on 
the same land, which is rather poor up- 
land, sandy loam, with larger crops each 
succeeding year—the landseeming to 
improve rather than to exhaust. I have 
cuteight tons atthe first cutting and 
four tons at the second. I have tested 
its grazing qualities and findit excels 
any grass I have ever experimented with 
asitis of rapid growth, and affords a 
constant green, fresh pasture when other 
grasses fail—thus rendering it most val- 
table for milch cows. Another impor- 








taa¢ consideration is the crop of roots— 
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found an illustra- 
tion of the home 
and Holstein herd 


of Elgin, Il., of 
which in his cir 
cular he has this 
to say: 
My herd of Hol- 
steins is one of 
the largest and 
choicest herds in 
America owned 
by one breeder, } 
and [ have more} 
families of choice} 
milk record stock 
than can be found 
in any other herd. |g 
I breed for good|™ 
escutcheon on 
bulls as well as} 
heifers, and my |x 
bull Cyclone isis 
without doubt 
the best escutch-} 
eon bullin Amer-} 
ica of the Hol- 
stein family. 
I have constant- | 
ly on hand bulls} 
ready for service. |& 
I keep nothing} 
but full-blooded, | 
registered stock,|s 
all registered inj 
the Holstein] 
Herd Book, and} 
from the choicest} 
milk record stock 
of their country, 
such families as 
the Texelars, 
Snowflake, A s- 
treas, Duchess of § 
York, Countess 


CEDARSIDE FARM, Owned by DR. W. A. PRATT, one anda half miles from Elgin, Il. 
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HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


land’s Galaxys, | 
Coronet and 
|many others. 
|Shall have over} 
one hundred head | 
‘|}after my import- 
ed stock arrives 
jin October. 
| My prices range, 
=|\for bulls, from | 
1$150 to $200; 
5 coming one year 
old heifers $150 
to $250, accord- 
ing to quality; 
jcows $250 to 
$350. 
} My large sales 
the past year are 
attributable to 
ithe superiority of 
emy stock, and 
the low prices 
‘charged. 
I would much 
= prefer to have 
‘persons come 
gee, 2d see my stock: 
eand any person 
s=, dropping me a 
line a day or so 
in advance will 
. find a team at the 
jtrain to mee 
‘him; or he can 
‘telephone me 
from any busi- 
hess house after 
reaching Elgin 
;and I will send a 
\ | conveyance after 
‘him at once. I 
ii aim but one anda 
@ihalf miles from 
the city of Elgin. 





\ 





4 ' 
white,tender, and as large as the finger— 


which it produces. Not only are the 
roots extraordinary in quantity, but they 
are superior to any other root crop that 
can be grown, being relished by all kinds 
of stock. In the fall of 1878 I gathered 
three thousand bushels per acre, and I 
am satisfied it will yield even more than 
that. The root is ot a pulpy nature, re- 
sembling somewhat the calamus, with a 
slight taste of Peruvian bark.” 

Col. Colman is absent in the interior 
of the State deer hunting and will an- 


swer you on his return. 





Philosophy of Green Manures. 

We have long and perisiently advocat- 
ed the desirability, nay, the necessity, of 
increasing the production capacity of 
our land by the cultivation, and plowing 
under, of green crops such as rye and 
clover. We present herewith an articel 
from the Spirit of the Farm that exhibits 
in a concise way the philosophy of 
what is called green manuring: 

‘“*“Many persons have an idea that it is 
necessary to burn plants in order to pro- 
cure potash. They also think vegetable 
matter must pass through the digestive 
organs of animalsin order to be of 
value as manure. The truth is, fire does 
nothing toward the production of potash 
or any mineral salt. Itsimply destroys 
the vegetable, leaving the mineral sub- 
stance free. No kind of vegetabie mat- 
ter is as valuable for manure after it has 
passed through an animal as it was be- 
fore. In truth,the most valuable sub- 
stance it contained went, while in the 
animal, to repair wastes in the body, to 
build up new tissues, orto form milk. 
The inferior portions of the food, un- 
suited to these purposes, were voided as 
excrement. The coarse portions of the 
food that were voided were probably 
benefited by passing through the diges- 
tive organs of the animal, as they were 
softened and putin acondition to be 
more readily discomposed. 

The most rational method of increasing 
the fertility of the soil 1s to plow under 
the crops that grew uponit. A person 
may argue that there is no gain of fer- 
tilizing matter by this practice, since 
nothing is returned to the soil except 
what came from it. Such however, is 
not the case. Plants dv not exist on 
surface soil alone. A large portion of 
the bulk and weight of plants is derived 
from the air. Another portion comes 
from the soil far below where the plow 
reaches. Lime and potash are obtained 
in this way, while carbon and nitrogen 
are taken from the air. The leaves of 
the plants are the great feeders, and 
they draw nothing from the soil. The 
roots that enterthe subsoil, and those 
of many plants do, take nothing from 
the soil that stimulates the growth of the 


majority of food plants. By bring- 
ing plants that obtained their 
growth chiefly from the air and 


subsoil. the fertility of land may be very 
greatly increased. By the use of differ- 
ent fertilizers it is difficult to determine 
how abundantly soil may be made to 
produce. 

Green plants decay very quickly when 
they are buried, especially if they are 
turned under before their stalks have be- 
come hard. The sap in them insures 
their speedy decay, and also helps de- 
compose other substance in the soil. By 
plowing them under before they are ripe 
there will be no trouble from the seeds. 
There is always advantage in plowin 
under vegetation when it is covered wit 
dew, as it will decay much more rapidly. 
Green manuring has been recommended 
for restoring fertility to soils that no 





longer produce crops worth the treuble 
of harvesting. Itis obvious that such 
soils will notproduce much to turnun- 
der. Very poor soils must receive a 
base of some stimulating manure, like 
hog manure or blood fertilizer before 
they will produce a crop worth turning 
under. Rye is one of the best crops to 
raise for plowing under. Itis inferior 
to red clover,*but muchfmore cheaply 
produeed. Peas are good, and so is 
buckwheat, if it is buried before the grain 
matures. 





Prof. Bergstrand, of the Royal Agri- 


this juncture of affairs, for it will surely 
come soon. We are now importing, I 
believe scarcely 50,000,000 pounds of 
clothing wool per annum. How can we 
best prepare for the new condition of 
things? Plainly by a more thorough 
knowledge of our business. We must, if 
possible, grow our wools at less cost. 
The all-important point to be gained, 
however, is the production of wool here 
in Montana that shall, from its superior 
condition, take the lead in the American 
market. Our wool is to-day worth 20 to 
28 cents in Boston, while Australian and 
New Zealand wools are worth 40 to 45 
cents. Australia may be a more favored 





cultural Academy of Sweden, highly 
recommends the sunflower seed cake 
food for cattle, and claims it contains 

from 13 to 16 per cent of fat, and about: 
35 per cent. of protein substance, and 

has therefore a nutritive value much 

above the ordinary feed stuffs. 


The Chicago Tribune in discussing the 
question as to whethera farmer should 
send his boy to college, has the follow- 
ing which contains more truth than 
many people believe: 

‘Yet after allis said and allowed in 
this direction, it must not be forgotten 
that the end and object is to do good 
brain work on the farm; and the boy 
must secure a thorough mind discipline 
as well as, or rather above, special in- 
formation. There is no other depart- 
ment of work to-day where so much op- 
portunity for original investigation and 
practical science occurs as on the farm, 
and there is no other place where so 
much thorough mental work is being 
done as on the farm. Brains, on a farm, 
make the scientists. Brains must here- 
atter do the farming. The clod hopper 
will be eliminated and the farmer be- 
come synonymous with the highest edu- 
cated of all classes. The necessities of 
the case will compel this. The boy who 
hopes to do farm work hereafter must be 
better educated than the lawyer. 





ee he shepherd. 


Sheep Husbandry. 

President Gibson, of the Montana 
Woot Grower’s Association, delivered an 
excellent address at the late annual 
meeting of that organization. What he 
said spaoocg. | to the rapid development 
of the wool industry in the United States 
and the difference in price between 
Australian fine wools and those of the 

reat wool growing regions west of the 
Mississippi river may be read with pro- 
fit by wool-growers generally. Itis as 
follows: 

“The rapid development of the wool 
growing industry of the United States 
and its territories must satisfy any 
thoughtful grower that soon more wool 
will be produced that can be used jin the 
woolen mills of the country. Next to 
Australia, weare now producing more 
clothing wool than any other country on 
the face of the earth. In 1876 our wool 
product was 115,000,000 pounds, while 
the present year it will not be far from 
350,000,000 pounds. Should this ratio of 
increase be maintained, you will per- 
ceive that the clip of the country will 
soon reach the enormous quantity of 
500,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which 
is clothing wool. When we produce 
more wool than is required to supply 
our looms, we must export our surplus, 
and prices will then be fixed by the 
great market of London, as well as that 
of Boston. This may not be pleasant to 
contemplate, but we must be ready for 
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spot for growing wool than Montana but 
I doubt it. Iftind here these subtle in- 
fluences—whether they spring from the 
soil, the water, or the atmosphere—that 
produce the softest and most brilliant 
clothing wools. I know, from the fact 
that our wools lead all other territorial 
wools in the market, although, this was 
the last of the territories to commence 
wool growing, that nature has kindly 
given us advantages that she has with- 
held from other sections of this contin- 
ent. 

Whence then arises the wide difference 
between the English colonial wool re- 
ferred to and the wool of Montana? 
Clearly from the difference in breeding 
and in the manner of preparing the wool 
for the market. In buying sheep we are 
apt to put them all in the same scale of 
prices—coarse, medium and fine. With 
too many of us it is a question of num- 
ber instead of quality. We recognize but 
little difference between mongrels and 
the pure descendants of the importations 
of Humphreys and Jarvis. We com- 
mence breeding up and then breed back 
to where we started from, each grower 
breeding ‘ton his own hook,” regardless 
of what his neighbors are doing. ‘The 
result is thatin the same district you 
will hardly find two clips of wool exactly 
alike, and in the same flock are all 
grades, from the soft, beautiful XXX 
wool down to the coarse, frowsy fleece, 
fit only for low carpet filling. The aver- 
age Australian wool-grower is con- 
stantly improving his bands by the most 
sareful selection. The whole world is 
ransacked for the choicest and hardiest 
strains of Merino blood. Vermont an- 
nually furnishes a large number of the 
very best stock rams for English wool- 
breeders whose stock ranches are ten 
thousand miles distant. They have 
thoroughly tested the different types of 
Merino sheep, and they obtain the best, 
regardless of cost. Can we wonder, 
then, that the English colonial wool 
growers have built up during the pres- 
ent century such a magnificent wool in- 
dustry in Australia? it we would bring 
Montana wool to the very front rank at 
the eastern seaboard, and create a brisk 
demand at paying prices in the face of 
competition of the best wool-growers of 
toreign countries, we must improve its 
quality by adopting rules of breeding 
and flock management heretofore un- 
known among us. We must weed out 
our inferior sheep as fast as we can, and 
send them to the shambles. The best 
we must improve by introducing the 
choicest blood. Fortunately, we have in 
our own country, in the Eastern States, ¢ 
type of Merino sheep that stands second 
to none inthe world, from which we 
ean obtain, at reasonable prices, stock 
suitable for the highest improvement of 
our flocks. At the London wool sale the 
shrinkage of every lot offered is accu- 
rately given and guaranteed, and this 
method must soon be adopted in our 
own country.. Manufacturers are natu- 
rally prejudiced against heavy wools, 
and consequently they are the last to be 


sold. Light shrinking wools are always 
attractive, and sold quickly at full mar- 
ket values. While | am opposed to the 
introduction of greasy, wrinkled Meri- 
nos, I would not be understood as favor- 
ing the Saxony or Silesian type of Meri- 
nos for Montana. I would recommend a 





class of Merinos occupying a place be- 





tween the two extremes. From some of 
the pure-bred flocks of Vermont, Ohio 
or Wisconsin, you can always select 
strong, vigorous rams, carrying no 
wrinkles or tolds except upon the neck, 
and whose wool bears no excess of oil. 
‘*When the time comes that the Uniced 
States produces more wool] than our 
manufacturers require, it will then be- 
come among our wool-growers a ques- 
tion of the ‘survival of the fittest.” 
Wool-growing, in my opinion, will in- 
crease and continue to be a remunerative 
business in the great pastoral district- 
adjacent to the Rocky Mountains, from 
Mexico to the British dominions, while 
the Merino sheep industry in the East 
will give place to more profitable pur- 
suits or be supplemented by the mutton 
races, such as the Southdowns and other 
downs. The latter theory would seem to 
be correct when we consider the won- 
derful growth of the cities from the At- 
lantic to the Missouri river, and the rap- 
idly increasing demand for choice mut- 
ton. 





The Liver-Fluke of Sheep. 
Fortunately, there have been among 
the sheep of America few cases of fluke, 


or liver-rot, and it is thought probable 
thatthe parasite which has caused the 
loss of So many thousands of sheep in 
Great Britain within the last few years 
will never become widely spread in this 
country. The conditions of climate and 
soilin what may be regarded as the 
great sheep-growing regions bf the 
United States are not favorable to the 
existence and increase of the worm known 
as fluke. But, although it is hoped that 
American flocks will escape this evil, 
there is much ot interest in the life his- 
tory of this parasite which has cost the 
English sheep-owner so dear. 

The liver-fluke is a sucking worm re- 
lated to the common leech, and is from 
an inch to an inch and a third in length. 
These are foundin great numbers in the 
livers of sheep and other animals infest- 
ed with the ‘rot,’ and produce vast 
numbers of eggs. Each of these eggs 
uader favorable conditions produces an 
animal ‘‘which is never like its parent, 
never does become like it, and never 
lives where its parent lives.”’ 

In the October number of Popular 
Science isan article in which Byron D. 
Halstead, Sc. D., gives in brief form the 
substance of what is known of the habits 
of life of the fluke. He says it may be safe- 
ly estimated that a single fluke may pro- 
duce half a million eggs in which no fur- 
ther change takes place while they re- 
main in the sheep. The eggs are natu- 
rally washed by the bile into the intes- 
tines, whence they are passed and dis- 
tributed with the droppings. If they 
fall upon wet land further changes take 
place during warm weather, and an em- 
bryo is formed. The body of this em- 
bryo is covered with hair-like arms, or 
cilia, by the motion of which it swims 
through the water. If the swimming 
embryo meets the snail Limneus trunca- 
tutus it at once bores into its victim. 
Here it will, in July weather, reach its 
full growth in two weeks. From this 
comes multitudes of germs somewhat 
similar intormto a ‘‘tadpole.” These 
swim about freely for a short time; after 





finding suitable rest they draw their 





bodies into a small sphere, and exude a 
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gummy substance which protects from 
injury. These cysts remain attached to 
the herbage and are eaten by the sheep; 
but if not picked up by the sheep within 
afew weeks the young flukes they con- 
tain will perish. 

If only the greatest degree or ordina- 
ry increase were reached a siygle fluke 
might give rise to more than a hundred 
million descendants in the next genera- 
tion of liver f"ikes proper inhabiting the 
sheep. Cases are known where flukes 
have lived for more than a year. One 
sheep cannot contract the *trot’’ directly 
from another sheep, and one snail can- 
not take it from itsneighbor. The sheep 
drop the eggs, and, hatching, the embry- 
os tind the snails, whieh, after nursing 
the young fiukes through three genera- 
tions, distribute the tadpole cercari~» 
which convey the infection back to the 
sheep, and it there inhabits the liver and 
causes the disease. Other animals than 
sheep are infested with the parasite, and 
rabbits and hares may be the means of 
spreading the plague. In England 
there seems to be only one snail which is 
host to the young flukes, and this is said 
not to exist in the United Staves, though 
several other kinds ot snail belonging to 
the same large genus are found here. 
it is probable that in this country some 
other species than that named above 
serves as the breeding place of the in- 
termediate forms of our liver-flukes. 

It is fortunate that, now that the na- 
ture and habits of the fluke are known, 
means for preyenting its spread are 
found to be at the command of almost 
every farmer. Draining wet land will 
reduce the number of snails, as it may 
also reduce the number of germs of other 
diseases than fluke, and dressings of salt 
and lime destroy them. Where sheep 
are suspected of containing fluke they 
should be hberally fed with salt, if in- 
deed they should not be at once killed. 
By keeping sheep off low lands at all 
times when there is much moisture, 
much may be done to protect them from 
the disease.— Tribune. 

Hon. Cassius M. Clay, one of Ken- 
tucky’s most prominent men and _ suc- 
cessful farmers says of sheep manage- 
ment: 

‘Sheep that graze will feed at regular 
hours night and day; and only lie by 
when the weather or the fly hinders 
them. They go over the same grass 
nearly everyt ime, take salt and water, 
and then lie down on the same ground. 
Hence the necessity of changing them to 
break uptheir place of rest. A new 
flock coming in will select a new place 
for lying down. In grazing they form a 
line most advanced in the center, that 
space being held by the leaders, who di- 
rect the movemenés. This does very 
well when the space is wide enough for 
both flanks, but in defiles or other ob- 
structions the weaker sheep follow be- 
hind the leaders, and get poor tare, and, 
consequently, are puny and often diseas- 
ed, for want of sufficient variety and 
choice of bite. Hence in close districts 
sheep must be kept in limited numbers, 
or else the whole thing will fail; and I 
have known many farmers who have 
tried a ‘“‘sheep farm” to quit in disgust 
forever, but Isay it ‘‘pays,’? when judi- 
ciously managed, better than any other. 


The steamship City of New York, 
which arrived at San Francisco from 
Sydney on the 7th ult., brought to this 
port, among its living freight, fifty bead 
of Australian sheep, imported by J. B. 
Haggin. Mr. Haggin has concluded 
that the intermingling of the blood of 
these famous wool producers of Austra- 
lia with his California flocks will benefit 
the latter. About ten years ago he im- 
ported five Australian sheep, but no par- 
ticular attention was paid to the results 
obtained. Two years ago Mr. Haggin 
imported five other highly bred Austra- 
lians, and inter-bred them with native 
born sheep, the progeny showing up 
stronger and hardier than pure-bred na- 
tives. Satisfied with the result obtain- 
ed, the present importation of fifty was 
made. They were purchased by Mr. 
Haggin’s agent at the great annual stud- 
sheep sale in Australia of 1883, at prices 
ranging from 15 guineas, or about $76, to 
150 guineas, or $776 50, each. 

LEICESTER SHEEP.—An English au- 
thority says: It is claimed by breeders 
of Border Leicester sheep that that vari- 
ety is a different offshot from Bakewell’s 
flock, the origin of the pure English Lei- 
cester. The Border Leicesters have been 
reared in the southeast of Scotland and 
north of England—hence the name. They 
are much largerin size than the pure 
English, Leicester, largerin the frame, 
broad in the back, rather longer in the 
leg, with a larger and whiter face, and 
rather bigger bone. It has been suggest- 
ed that in building up these special char- 
acteristics the blood of the larger breeds 
has been engrafted upon that of the 
Bakewell Leicester. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt that the Border 
Leicesters are entitled to rank as a pure 
and distinct breed. It 1s, however, de- 
nied that any extraneous blood was used 
in forming the Border Leicester breed. 
Selection in breeding, it is urged, has 
been the chief means by which the Bor- 
der Leicesters have been made to differ 
so largely from the type of the pure old 
English Leicesters trom which they 
sprang. Diversity of climate and gener- 
al treatment have also exerted strong in- 
fluences. Bred and kept judiciously, the 
Border Leicester ts an excellent variety 
of sheep; but in this country, as well as 
elsewhere, it has been unwisely crossed 
with other breeds, and, of course, in 
— cases has not given satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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Sorgo Department. 








I have sent you a sample of my mo- 
lasses that I have made this fall. Off of 
thirty acres [have made two thousand 
four hundred gallons of sirup. I want 
you to please send me the reports of all 
the different factories what they had 
made, wa: he 

Aux Vasse, Mo. 


Sirup received and is of nice light 
color, fine taste, aud good quality. 
The sample contains about an ounce 
of sirup and cost us twenty-five cents 
express charges, to which we de- 
mur. ‘The postscript to the letter ad- 
dressed to another firm should be sent to 
them. Their office is more than a mile 
from ours. 





Sorgo Sirup From Illinois. 


Cou. COLMAN: I notice in your inter- 
esting and vajuable paper, that a number 
of persons have sent you samples of sorg- 
hum sirup. 1 draw a sample this day 
from a barrel that I made about a month 
ago froin red top cane, which I will send 
you the first time I go to town. I would 
like your honest opinion publicly ex- 
pressed on the color, flavor and body of 
it, aad how itcompares with the lime or 
sulphur process or any other process, for 
I want to know of the best way. I have 
seep but one sample made with lime. I 
called it hog choleramedicine. Perhaps 
they did not understand their business, 

Yourstruly, O. N. CARNAHAN. 

Aledo, Ills. 


REMARKS: That you understand how 
to make sirup from Sorghum, the sam- 
ple sent amply proves. ‘The chief fault 
is, it is too thick or heavy. Itis of light 
amber color, free from sorghum taste,and 
very dense. When sucha good quality 
can be produced lime is unnecessary, al- 
though if properly used it is desirable. 
Of course if too much is used it is in- 
jurious—but the litmus paper, if careful- 
ly used, shows when the acid is neutral- 
ized, and there 1s no necessity for any 
excess. We are glad to see so many fine 
samples made this year without and with 
the use of lime. There is steady im- 
provement all along the line. 


Varieties From Link’s Hybrid. 


CoL. COLMAN: From a patch about 
thirty feet square, all of which was plant- 
ed with seed from a single head of Link’s 
Hybrid, 1 will get several different 
varieties of sorghum; some with heads 
like regular sorgo, some with short seed 
stalks, some very clese pannicles, some 
very open. some with white seeds very 
slightly held by the glumes, and some 
completely clovered by black glume. A 
part resembled the parent plant. Great 
differences exist also in the time of ma- 
turing, the shortest being 118 days. 

The English sparow is proving a de- 
structive friend of sorghum seed and if 
it becomes as abundantin the farms as 
in the villages, the farmer will have no 
seed to gather. W. G. SMITH. 

Hoboken, Pa., Oct. 10th 1883. 

_ Shoot the sparrows on sight, hunt 
their nests, destroy the eggs or young 
and use every means to exterminate the 
little thieying rascals.—Ep. 


Marketing Sirup. 


To make of the business ot manufac- 
turing sirup and sugar a success, the for- 
mer especially, we must have men who 
are able not only to find 2 market but to 
sell the goods. In other words the 
manufacturers must either be themselves 
good salesmen or they must have such 
about them. As will be seen by the re- 
ports on this page, the majority of wri- 
ters find a ready market at the mill, 
their neighbors being their customers, 
and this is the very best method that can 
be adopted; because it avoids the time, 
labor and expense of seeking a market 
elsewhere. There is no doubt, morevver, 
that, except inthe case of the largest 
factories, this can be done everywhere, 
for every farmer 1s bound to have sirup 
and enough of it too,to last him the year 
round. Hence they bring their five and 
ten gallon kegs with them, and pay the 
mill price for it on the spot. 

From what is saidin the accompany- 
ing letter from a wholesale grocery 
house, however, it appears that many are 
seeking a metropolitan market and fail- 
ing to find it. Our readers will compare 
the prices there quoted with those given 
by correspondents asrealized by them 
at the mill, and see that our point is well 
taken. 

Months ago we urged the necessity of 
manufacturers exhibiting at the fairs, 

iving samples to their grocers that they 
might taste for themselves and exhibit 
to others: and thus create a demand in 
advance of the supply. This course we 
presume has been adopted by many but 
not by all, hence the large markets are 
glutted. Now, northern cane sirup isa 
comparatively new article to be tound on 
the general market, itis made too in 
small quantities aad differsin quality 
and finish, hence the jobbers have more 
difficulty in sampling and selling. For 
this reason and until the business be- 
comes concentrated into fewer hands and 
brands have been established, market 
quotations can hardly be made with any 

degree of satisfaction or certainity. 
Until then a home market will be fouud 
the most come-atable and best paying. 
Applying in the interest of a number of 
subscribers to a wholesale house for the 
names of those who were buying sirup 
in large quantities we received the fol- 
lowing reply but withold the name: 
‘*Yours of October 29 to hand; also en- 
closure. In regard to sorghum will say 
this, we have had about twenty-five let- 
ters aday to answer just likethe one 
you sent me. We have had one lot of 
samples after the other sent to us, but 
we have been unable todo anything 
with them. The fact is that with all 
our men, and all the business we do, we 
haven’t sold one barrel ofsorghum this 
season and I think we have abont fifty 
barrels in stock now. ‘The prices on 








sirups and molasses have been so un-| 
to | under cover. 


reasonably low for the last sixty 
ninety days that it has knocked the 
sorghum trade higher than a kite as far 
as we are concerned, or even know of; so 
of course we could not use any, nor could 
I turnish you with the name ofa single 
firm here who could handle any at pre- 





sent. Of course this thing may improve 


later on, but what is the state of affairs 
now. Sorghum, at present prices of 


| sirup, is worth from twenty-five to 


cents a gallon.” 
| 





From Logan, Kansas. 


| Dear COLONEL: A finely appointed 


establishment is that of Messrs. Clapp 
& Campbell, of this place. Their building, 
| planned to suit their machinery, is 84 
| feet long, and shaped like a T Rail with 
|}a front of 20 feet in width, a rear of 24 
feet and a centre of only 10 feet, in which 
their evaporator stands. Their arrange- 
|ment for handling cane is ‘‘cute.” A 
|long wooden railway runs through the 
yard, having an ascending s.ope to the 
mill, which stands upon the bank over 
the boating house. The cane is loaded 
lengthwise upon the car and raised from 
the bottom by cross pieces. When it 
comes up beside the feed-table it is so 
nearly on a level with it that a couple of 
levers, passed under the load, will rest 
upon the table, The outer ends rest in 
a sling or trapeze, the ropes of which 


pass over pulleys and thence to a wind- 
lass, raises the outer ends of the levers 
until a pitch of about 45 degrees is reach- 
ed. This clears the car, which is run 
back for another load, and the pitch is 
such that the whole load slides gently 
toward the feeder upon the opposite side 
of the feed-table as he pulls from the 
bottom. The juicetumbles into a bar- 
rel of hay and then flows to a 500-gal- 
lon juice tank, over the Evaporator. 

The evaporator was planned and con- 
structed by Rev. J. J. Wayt. a Free 
Methodist minister, who, besides dis- 
charging all his duties in pulpit and 
congregation, makes his chief living in 
the sorghum field. it being contrary to 
the creed of that church to preach on a 
salary. 

The evaporator is 33 feet long, with a 
neat skimming arrangement in front 
and suitable divisions for controlling the 
flow of the juice through the pan. From 
this it runs toa No. 4 Cook pan. set in 
the rear of the chimney, as a cooler, and 
from th's through a pipe to the measur- 
ing box—a box divided exactly in the 
center with a gate inthe division. The 
gateis raised.and when a customer’s sirup 
has passed into the box, the'gate is closed. 
One side is drawn off for the customer and 
the other for the manufacturer. 

Messrs. Clapp & Campbell had 67 
acres of cane of their own, but the seed 
was so badly mixed with broomecorn as 
to be worthless for sirup, and they will 
feed it out. They have made4,500 gal- 
lons for customers, and will have 1.500 
more to make. The sirup is first quality 
in color and flavor, and is very thick. 
Thev expect to make a shipment of a 
car load this week. 

Kansas is raising so much broomcorn 
that purity of cane seed is a vital ques- 
tion, and cane-growers should come 
upon some plan for securing it. I have 
seen hundreds of acres ruined by mix- 
ture in seed. Rey. J. J. Wayt is running 
a No. 4 mill and pan like Clapp & Camp- 
bell’s. It is so easily worked that his 
daughters take entire charge of it. I 
said in my last that women made the 
best operators, and Miss Wayt is another 
proof of it. If Mr. Wayt will send some 
of her sirup to St. Louis next winter our 
good friend Powell may as well keep his 
at home. Just across the river from Mr. 
Wayt’s is Mr. Dagne’s Gem mill, run by 
a ten-horseengine. A hot simoon cut 
the cane badly in his locality, reducing 
the yield to about ten gallons per acre. 
Very singularly, Mr. Wayt on one side of 
the river had showers to help along his 
cane, when on the other side there were 
none! Was it because he preached with- 
out salary. M. Day, JR. 
Oct. 22d, 1883. 





From Nebraska. 


Cot. Cotman: I have been in the 
sorghum business most of the time since I 
first heard of the old Chinese sugar cane. 
That was nearly twenty-five years ago, 
and I never knew it to ripen so late as it 
has this year. I had about 50 acres of 
my own and a lot of custom work to do. 
My land is high and well adapted to the 
business, producing a very fine sirup, 
and the little frost we have had here on 
our high land did not as yet injure our 
cane. The farmers do not plant as 
largely as they did a few years ago, pre- 
ferring to get their year’s supply at the 
mill. There was a large amount of cane 
destroyed by rain and cold weather in 
the spring. ‘The seed rotted in the 
ground, and a large quantitty that was 
half grown got destroyed by hail. Some 
of my cane grouud I planted three times. 
Then I had to hoe most of it. do not 
know how much my cane will average 
to the acre, but I worked up one meas- 
ured acre that yielded 230 gallons of nice 
thick sirup, that would weigh 12 pounds 
to the gallon. ‘Two good men and teams 
will haul from the field close by to keep 
the mill running night and day, and 
about four men will strip and cut to keep 
the teams going, and I have my work so 
conveniently arranged that three men 
can attend to the mill and pan, &e. 

But we are now hauling with truck 
wagons, arranged specially for the busi- 
ness, stacking and covering itsoas to 
insure it from the possibility of getting 
frozen. I took first premium at our 
county fair for cane sirup and vinegar. 
I have acheap, harmless preparation I 
can add to most any of my sirup and 
change itinto mush sugar. I never tried 
it in large paying quantities, but if I con- 
tinue in the business, I will get a centri- 
fugal and make sugar as well as 
sirup. Our home made an is getting 
more in favor every year. any of my 
customers come to the mill and buy by 
the barrel, and lay in their year’s supply ; 
most of the farmers use from 40 to 60 
gallons a year. Iam now getting 45c to 
dd5¢ a gallon, according to the quality and 
quantity taken. 

Ihave a two or four horse mill, use 
two heavy horses, runs light. sweep be- 
low, bagasse carrier, no dipping required 
from the time the juice starts from the 
mill till it gets into the measure or bar- 
rel under the second cooler. We use ba- 











gasse for fuel; nearly everything is new 
and in good running order, and mostly 
I thiuk some of leasing 
my land and null next year, or selling 
my land of 260 acres and business also. 
A grand chance for our Minnesota 
man that had his cane frozen weeks ago, 
0. C. B. 
Fairbury, Nebraska. 


forty 
* Pa 


| Kansas Sugar. 


| We have received from the Sterling 
| Kansas Sugar Co.,a pail of the sugar 
they are this year turning out under the 
| Weber & Scovell process and have ex- 
hibited to, and had it sampled by many 
| excellent judges coming to this office, 
| who all concur in our own judgment that 
| itis of excellent grain and color, and 
|with the exception of the slightest 
|possible tinge, void of any taste of 
| Northern cane. Itis indeed an excellent 
| sugar, as good as we have ever seen and 
as well adapted to the demands of the 
country as any made in the South or in 
Cuba. We shall have much pleasure in 
exhibiting it to all comers and particu- 
larly to those having doubts of what 
northern cane will do in the hands of 
men who know how to do it. It was 
accompanied by the following letter: 
Cou. COLMAN: We send you by ex- 
| press to-day a sample of the sugar we 
| are making here this year. We are sell- 
ling itreadily at 83-8 in can lots, and 
| are making about 30 bbls per day. " 
A severe freeze on the 24th willyin all 





probability, soon stop us from pane 
—but we have a house full of sugar. 


Our meleda is averaging 35 per = 
sugar of the quality sent you, and we are 
getting from 5 to 51-2 Ibs sugar per 
gallon of 111-2 lbs. Very truly, 
W. A. SCOVELL. 
Sterling, Kansas, Oct. 26th, 1883. 


The New Jersey Product. 
Cou. CoLMAN: I peruse with so much 


interest your interesting accounts from 
time to time of the sorghum sugar indus- 





try, that I was somewhat annoyed at 
seeing in your issue of the 25th inst., 
such a gross mis-statement with regard 
to the Rio Grande sugar works of New 
Jersey. The assertion was made that 
5,000,000 pounds of sugar and 1,000,000 
gallons sirup’? would be made this 
season at these works. This, to be sure, 
was so at variance with the information 
given in another column of the same 
paper, that the same company had only 
1200 acres of cane under cultivation, that 
every observing reader would see its 
inconsistency; yet, aS many of your 
readers may be misled by not comparing 
the two statements, I think it but right 
to give you a general idea of what i 
now being done in sugar making at t 

Rio Grande works. ‘The company have 
about 1000 acres in cane, 200 of which is 
upon land broken up and put under cul- 
tivation for the first time, consequently 
cannot be expected to yield on an aver- 
age more than 5 tons per acre. The re- 
maing 800 acres will probably average 
10 tons per acre. making a total of 9000 
tons cane. ‘This, I think is a large esti- 
mate. For some cause, probably the un- 
usually cold summer, or the very wet 
fall weather, the cane is not nearly so 
rich in sucrose as it was last year, the 
average last season being 11.11° Baume 
and the co-efficient of purity 84-16, 
whereas, this year itis about 8° Baume 
with 54 as the co-efficient of purity. 
This may yet improve with a few days 
of dry weather. The works are in ex- 
cellent condition, grinding 150 tons cane 
daily and turning out both sugar and mo- 
lasses ot good quality, which finds a 
ready market—the sugar at 6 1-2 cents 
per pound and the molasses 42 cents per 







and their appetites are alway good. 
Aside from the good condition of the 
| birds, they will pay in eggs during the 
winter, more than the cost and extra 
attention. The cqoked food should not 
be given too hot, and should be limited 
in quantity. 








Eggs are boing imported to New York 
from Germany. Denmark, Belgium and 
Italy. It is stated that two houses are 
engaged in the trade. The eggs cost 
about 7 and 8 cents a dozen on the other 
side. Arrivals are placed in cold —— 
and as the eggs will stand two months 
of cold weather without serious deterio- 
ation, the loss is suid to average’ less 
than on consignmets from Chicago Tbe 
outlook is for increasing importations of 
eggs this winter. In China eggs sell at 
2 cents a dozen. There will soon be large 
shipments of eggs from Canton to San 
Francisco, Chicago, Buffalo, New York 
and Albany. 

A pamphlet has recently been publish- 
ed in. France on the gapes in fowls, 
which states that the disease is caused 
by the presence in the treachea of the 
fowls of worms ofthe germs Syngamus. 
The male or female worms attach them- 
selves to the mucus membrane of the 
fowl’s breathing tubes. The female 
dies and sets free her eggs by the de- 
| Hs, apg of her body. These eggs 

atch out under favorable conditions in 
twenty-eight to thirty days. The dis- 
ease is communicated, first, by food or 
drink which has become infested with 
eggs or embryos; secondly, the diseased 
birds, which are constantly disseminat- 
ing the eggs ofthe parasite. A very 
efficient remedy is said to be rue and 
arlic in the water given to the fowls to 
rink. Assofcetida is alsoa remedy; a 
prepared food made with °88 yolk, net- 
tle leaves and garlic, powdered into a 
paste, which is afterwards made into 
pills, has been found effective. 


At this season of the year most every 
breeder has a surplus stock of both old 
and young birds on hand. The imperfect 
cockerels and pullets and old hens should 
be disposed of early, to make room for 
those that will be retained for breeders 
and show purposes. The old fowls 
should be got rid of before they begin to 
moult, for if not done in time it will be 
too late by and by, and the expense, risk, 
and time of feeding and caring for them 
until cold weather sets in, without get- 
ting any return, will not be pleasant or 
remunerative employment. 

There is no profit in keeping old stock. 
ter kill them all off after you have se- 
d promising young birds from them, 
all you may do toward their care will 
ot bring back the sprightliness and vigor 
of their younger days. They have had 
their time of usefulness, no longer profit- 
able, no ornaments to the poultry yard, 
more liable to catch and succumb to dis- 
ease, and their places should be filled 
with promising and healthy young fowls. 


There are many persoas of moderate 
means who have had perhaps some little 
experience with breeding poultry, and 
who get to wondering if it will pay to 
breed poultry on a large scale—whether 
it will pay to embark in the breeding of 
poultry for market purposes as a_busi- 
ness, and if itis good policy to give upa 
fair-paying clerkship, or small business, 
to engage init. Such questions are very 
difficult to determine to the satisfaction 
of all persons concerned, for much more 
really depends, on the person than on the 
business in nearly every department of 
human industry, and where one person 
may make a success of an undertaking 





gallon. <A fair estimate for the season 
would be 400,000 pounds sugar and 70,- 
000 gallons molasses, which you will per- 
ceive is quite a falling off from the fig- 
ures given by your correspondent. 

Truly yours, JAMES BISHOP. 
Trenton, New Jersey. 





In answer to your request for news 
from along the line, would say that I 
made up a little over a thousand gallons, 
pronounced by all who have examined it 
to be of verysuperior quality, much of 
which has granulated some; the yield 
has been about 150 gallons per acre. I 
had a small patch of one kind from 
which we cut at the rate of 38 tons per 
acre of topped cane, and pressed from it 
60 per cent juice of 7 1-2 B., 250 gallons 
of which made 31 1-2 gallons of good 
sirup, weighing 11 1-2 lbs. per gallon, or 
at the rate of 654 13-100 gallons per acre. 
Is that the largest yield on record? Have 
had no frost yet; tomatoes as green as in 
mid-summer. J. EK. 
Ulman Ridge, Mo., Nov. Ist, 1883. 





Henry J. Brown of Wrightsville, Green 
Co., Ills., made us a call last week. He 
reports 45 acres in cane of his own, and 
25 more to work up for neighbors. Had 
worked up about 22 acres on the 31st 
of Oct., and had nearlv all the remainder 
cut and standing in the field. So far 
has averaged 150 gallons to the acre. 
Uses lime on a part of it, but says that 
some of his neighbors object to its use. 
He also uses a sulphur box as paterned 
in the RuRAL WORLD jsome time since, 
and finds it work well. 

He brought with him asmall sample 
of sirup made without lime, hence pos- 
sessing too much acidity, though of good 
color. Why in the world people object 
to the use of lime we cannot imagine, es- 
pecially when by its use a better defeca- 
tion can be had, and all this acidity and 
fermenting property destroyed; one 
would imagine the lime was left in the 
sirup. 


Che Poultry Dard. 











Oats for Poultry. 


Probably few if any of our readers 
have ever tried the experiment of feed- 
ing oats to breeding poultry in large 
quantities, say three-fourths of all the 
grain they are given. A fancier who 
has done this—and he says with econo- 
my and success—assures us that oats 
may be used in this way to very great 
advantage as a 7 food for breeding 
birds the year round, and especially to 
the large Asiatic varieties that are pre- 
disposed to put on an excess of internal 
fat when fed in the ordinary way. But 
we would recommend that the oats be 
good and sound and first-class in quality, 
otherwise they will not do as a constant 
food. Give the birds a light meal in the 
morning of cooked food or scalded 
mash, meal and vegetables; at uoona 
full feed of oats; at night another feed 
of oats and corn, about one-fourth the 
latter. As the winter progresses, in- 
crease the feed of grain, but at no time 
give the birds’ more than they will eat 
up clean. In this way the food will di- 





another one may fail, though having 
started with equally as good chances of 
success. Poultry, to be successful on a 
large scale, must be kept 1n small colon- 
ies of about fifty birds each, for many 
more than that number in a single house 
is apt to cause sickness and disease, ere 
long, among them. Small flocks like 
that can be given greater attention than 
larger ones, and the first approach of 
disorder can beseen readily and prompt- 
ly checked, while there is less danger of 
great loss when thus kept insmall flocks, 
as the trouble can usually be confined to 
the flock in which it started, by proper 
and prompt sanitary measures. 

‘When the breeder is not too far away 
from retail markets, and especially where 
the breeder can market them himself, 
thus saving commission, freight and 
loss, it pays best to breed and keep poul- 
try for the eggs they produce, as eggs 
known to be strictly fresh are always in 
demanG at quite an increase in price over 
that received for the ordinary ‘store’ 
eggs. Such breeds as the White and 
Brown Leghorns, and the birds bred 
from them, either pure-bred, cross-bred 
or grade, as a basis, are first-class egg- 
producers; whilea game cock is also 
valuable to breed to good common hens, 
producing, as a rule, vigorous, active 
pullets, which are invariably good layers. 
Those who wish to raise poultry princi- 
pally for the flesh, should raise the 
Light Brahams, Plymouth Rock, Dark 
Brahams, or some of the Cochin breeds— 
the first two named, however, being gen- 
eral favorites in this respect, and also 
combining good laying qualities under 
favorable circumstances. Those who 
cannot or will not give the poultry reg- 
ular or constant attention, shelter them 
properly, supply food in liberal quanti- 
ties and at frequent and regular inter- 
vals, and pay a strict attention to clean- 
liness and thoroughness in all the details 
of the management, need not expect 
even to succeed, not to even consider the 
question of loss or profits, for success 
and profit here means work, work, 
work.”’ 











Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


- PISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F, CHENOT, 


No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OUR NEW NO 7 FEED MILL. 


The 8th Wonder of the World. 


Don’t fail to get descrip- 
tion before buying. War- 
anted to grind fuster and 
better than any mill of 
same price. The lightest 
~ draft mill. Has double 
<. force feed and CAST STEEL 
AGRINDERS. We also make 

Big, Little, and New Gi- 



















gest well, the birds never become cloyed, 





St. Louis, Mo. 


THROWN AGAINST A CAB. 

Some four months ago, while doing some 
shifting, I was thrown against the cab of my 
engine and my back was severely injured. It 
affected my kidneys, and I was at the time in 
such pain thatI hadtolet my fireman take 
the engine. I found after getting home that 
my water was affected from the strain and 
was almost the color of blood. My wife ad- 
vised me to use Hunt’s Remedy, which we 
had used before for other troubles. I sent to 
Bissell’s drug store for a bottie, and after us- 
ing it a short time the pains in my back and 


kidneys were fast disappearing. The second 
bottle cured me completely and Ican most 
heartily recomend Hunt’s Kemedy to the 
many of my railroad companions that I find 

are troubled so much with kidney troubles. 

Respectfully yours. 
HENRY MCGINNIS, 

_Engineer, N. Y. C. & H. R. RAR. 

Rome, N. Y., June 9th, 1883. / { ] 


FARMER TALKS. 
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November 8, 1883. 
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I have been troubled for a number of years 
with kidney and liver troubles, severe ‘pains 
in back, with loss of appetite and vigor gen 
erally. My kidneys were very weak ut times, 
with non-retention of urine, and a brick- 
dust deposit. Iused several medici es, but 
they did me only temporary good. I was rec- 
ommended to use Hunt's Remedy, and I pur- 
chased a bottle in Rome, N. Y., and found 
that the first bottle gave me great relief. I 
had less pain in the back, my water became 
more natural, passed better, and needed less 


attention, and after using four bottlesI tind 
that it has completely cured me of my kid- 
ney and liver trouble, and consider it a won- 
derful medicine, and have recommended it 
to many who have found that Hunt’s Reme- 
dy is all that is claimed for it. 
GEORGE WHITE, Farmer. 

Tabery, N. Y., June Iith, 1883. 


ROME SPEAKS. 
D. L. Ketcham, Jr., of Rome, N. Y., writes 
June 8th, 1883: “I have been greatly benefit- 
ted by the use of Hunt’s Remedy for catarrt 
of the badder and kidney difficulty.” a 
Mr. Henry Hager, of Rome, N. Y., writes 
June 9th, 1883: “I have used several bottles 
of Hunt’s Remedy, which has entirely cured 
me of my trouble, andI cheerfully recom- 


mend it to all afflicted with kidney, liver P 
bladder troubles.” . vaio 


HIS SOUL AND HIS SILVER. 
“You’re asking me how I came to use it, re- 
minds me of the story of the Scotchman who 
on his deathbed, aftera lifetime of mean- 
ness, wanted to make things all right with 
the Lord by leaving some money to the kirk.’: 
** ‘Will the Almighty pass me into Heaven 
ifI give 10,000 pounds tothe kirk, d’ye ye 
think?’ said he.” 

‘I can’t promise ye thot,mon,’ answered the 
minister, ‘but I advise you to try the experi- 
ment.’”’ 
Laughing heartily atthe story, Rev. F. E. 
Osborne, of No. 253 Ogden avenue, Jersey 
City, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, West 
Hoboken, continued: “That’s what I did 
with PARKER’S TONIC; I tried the experiment 
It more than met my expectations, and I am 
very glad to testify to its excellence. It goes 
at once to the root of all digestive and nerv- 
ous derangements so common among men of 
my profession. For women and chronic in- 
valids the Tonic is a perfect invigorant, and 
is destined to supplant all other remedies for 
this purpose. A single dose produces the 
gentle perspiration and sense of life which 
eradicates disease, It seems to rouse every 
organ into actiyity. Ladmire it, too for its 
power to ontngemse the hold of the liquor 
power over inebriates.” 
This preparation, which has been known as 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC, will hereafter be 
called simply PARKER’s TONIC. As unprinci- 
pled dealers are constantly deceiving their 
customers withinferior articles under the 
name of ginger; and as ginger is really an 
unimportant flavoring ingredient,we drop the 
ag mee | word. 

There will be no change, however,in the 
——— itself, and all bottles in the 
nands of dealers, wrapped under the name 
of PARKER’s GINGER TONIC, contain the gen- 
uine medicine ifthe fac-simile signature oi 
Hiscox & Co. is at the bottom of the outside 
wrapper. 


Vital Questions! 


Ask the most eminent physician 
Of any sch6ol, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
of the nerves and curing all forms ot nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always? 
And they wil tell you unhesitatingly 
‘Some form of Hops?’ 

CHAPTER I. 
Ask any or all of the most eminent physic- 
ians: 
“What is the best and only remedy that can 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kid 
neys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention or inability to re- 
tain urine, and all the diseases peculiar to 
Women’’— 
“And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically “Buchu.” 
Ask the same physicians 
“What is the most reliable and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, 
ague, &c., and they will tell you: 
“Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 
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CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
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The Dr. S, A. Richmond Med. Co., Props., 
St. Foseph, Io. (11) 


Correspondence freely answered by Physicians, 
* Sold by all Druggists. 








ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON, 


Re-invigorates the System, PRE 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Fevers. 
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For sale by all Druggisis and Dealers 
Principal Office and Laboratory 

24 & CoE Main St., 


DR. WHITTIER, 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis,/Mo., 


A regular graduate of two medical colleges, 
has been longer qneagod in the Chronic, 
Nervous, Skin and Bloo 

other physicianin St. Louis, as city paper 
show an 


Diseases than any 


all old residents know. 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
c Mercuri and_ other 
affections of the Throat, Skin and Bones, 
Blood Impurities and Blood Poisoning, Skin 
Affections, Old Sores and Ulcers, Impediments 
to Marriage, Rheumatism, Piles. Especia) 
attention to causes from overworked brain. 
Consultation at office, or by mail, free and 
invited. A friendly talk or opinion costs 
nothing. When it is inconvenient to visit the 
city for treatment medicines can be sent by 
mail or express everywhere. Curable cases 
guaranteed; where doubt exists it is frankly 
Office hours, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m.; Sun- 
ee. 


260 PAGES, FINE PLATES, 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding. Sealea for 
Over fifty won- 


following subjects: Who may marry; why not, 
why? Proper age to marry. ho marry 
first. Manhood; womanhood. Physical decay 


How life and happiness 
Those married or con- 


1 adult persons, then kept 
Popular edition, same 





Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed which is so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill health can possibly re- 
sist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 

CHAPTER II. 


“Patients 
Almost dead or nearly dying” 


For years, and given up by physicians of 
Bright’s and other kidney diseases, liver com- 
plaints, severe coughs called consumption, 
have been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousnss, 
wakefulness and various diseases peculiar to 
women. 

People drawn out of shape from excruciat- 
ing pangs of Rheumatism. 

Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering from 
scrofula! 

Erysipelas! 

Salt rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, and in fact almost all diseases frail 
Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST atthe Southern 
Hote! Bath Rooms, South Fifth Street. 

Open from 6 o’clock a. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
Sundays, trom 6 o'clock a. mn. to 12 m. 

Owing to the great throng daily patronizing 
our wide!y known establishment, gentlemen 
ONLY can be accommodated. 

RANDOL?H & SMITH, Prosretors. 
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For RUSSIAN NIHILISM 
|AND EXILE LIFE IN SI- 
|BERLA, by the celebrated 
jauthor and traveler, J.W. 


|Buel. Most thrilling ana 
jvaluable book of travels 
jand adventures ever writ- 
a iten. 600 large pages,over 
200 splendid illustrations. Sells on sight. Mag- 
nificent chance for agents. Pictorial circu- 
lars sent free. Canvassing outfits only 50c. 
Anybody can sell this book. Address, HISTOR- 
ICAL PUB. CO., 418 N. 3d St., St. Louis. 
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TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Clive and Locust. | 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 





FOR LADIFS:—Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS :—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
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Fallen Leaves from a Tree Agent's Life. 

BY A TREE MISSIONARY. 

The summer has passed, our canvass 
ended, but we are not saved, nor do we 
know what the harvest will be until after 
we have made our fall delivery. This 
important business tous now being in 
order, we will first attend to it—spend a 
few weeks at home with our family, from 
whom we have been separated for months 
and who are all the world to us, depend- 
ing upon our success for their comfort 
and future welfare. When this short 
visit is ended we willagain take up our 
line of wanderings, preaching as before, 
our favorite theme, ‘‘Piainsman, plant 
trees.”’ Finally, when we have preached 
our last sermon, have made our last de- 
livery, and when the last fallen leaf from 
a ripe old age warns us that time is up. 


andwhen the Great Nurseryman who 
planted Eden and the Tree of Life, be- 
yond the river, calls for the aggregate of 
our life’s work, we will simply write, ‘ 
lifetime spent in propagating, planting, 
selling and preaching trees, — the 
country and its multitudes of intelligent 
people to testify to the value of our work. 

In looking back over the past season’s 
work we have had fair success. Our or- 
der book shows a great many converts to 
Pomology. Many of them, we are sure, 
are reliable and will stand true to their 
contracts. Othersagain, we hope, are 
good, but past experience has taught us, 
when mustering our forces, we will find 
some back-sliders, who were converted 
on the impulse of the moment, when we 
made their mouths weep rivers of water 
by eloquent and oft-repeated stories of 
luxurious fruits and beautiful flowers. 

These fickle-minded sheep that in the 
round-up have got into our fold are 
really wolves in sheep’s clothiug, whose 
enthusiasm in fruit culture cools down 
as soon as we leave, giving the subject 
no further thought, especially that part 
referring to ways and means to meet 

their obligations when the trees are de- 
livered as per contract. 

When taking orders we set no day for 
delivery ,because the seasons vary a great 
deal, and we do not wish to dig or de- 
liver stock ina green or unripe condi- 
tion. Nurserymen know that when cur- 
rants, forest trees, some varieties of 
fruitand ornamental trees and plants 
ripen their wood early in autumn, peach 
trees, roses, etc., require longer time to 
mature, and to deliver any portion of 
the order in an unripe state would in- 
jure their reputation as well as be a loss 
to their patrons. 

When the season's canvass is closed,we 
make out a carefully collated list of all 
the stock required to fill our orders. 

We then go in person to the nursery 
we represent to superintend the selec- 
tion billing and shipping of the stock. 
Some of our most extensive nurseries 
through the fall and spring delivery em- 
ploy from 100 to 200 men. The work of 
these men is divided into departments 
under the superintendence ot experi- 
enced foremea who are acquainted with 
the stock. When our turn comes the 
aggregate list of our stock is divided 
among the departments representing the 
stack called for. Then the man who 
has the apple list will take his men and 
go to the blocks of apple trees, where 
the tree digger has been run under the 
trees, cutting their roots at the proper 
depth, but leaving them standing in the 
10w, to be pulled out as wanted. The 
small fruit man will get the small fruits, 
roses, ornamentals, greenhouse plauts, 
etc., by men superintending that class 
of stock. In this systematic way, my 
orders, however large, and extensive in 
variety, are all dug and trenched in the 
shortest possible time under the manage- 
menc of skilled and experienced leaders. 
As fast as the stock is brought in the 
roots are at once puddled in a mixture 
of clay and water. The coating of clay 
thus formed upon the roots excludes the 
air, rendering valuable protection while 
the trees arein transit to their destina- 
tion. When our stock is all put in trench 
with each variety carefully marked on a 
stake set opposite, we then commence 
letting out. No stock ordered trenched 
is ever taken back by the nurseryman. 
We must pay for it, whether we get pay 
from those ordering of us or not. The 
details of what we are describing are all 
familiar to those engaged in the busi- 
ness, but the masses cf people who are 
our patrons are ignorant of the peculiar 
network of the nursery and packing 
grounds. After the labels, tags, etc., are 
properly arranged, we commence telling 
out each man’s order to itself. The agent 
who has taken the orders, with book in 
hand, hands out to his assistants labels 
on which are written the number and 
name of the varieties called for in the 
order. These assistants pass up and 
down the trenches, pulling out and la- 
beling, and tying each sort to itself. 
When these little bundles of trees and 
plants are carried to the tyer. who after 
they have been compared with the order 
to see that no mistake has occurred, has 
them all bound together with bands of 
rye straw or grass and the bale heeled 
in moist earth. 

Sometimes we will hear the agent call 
out, “hold on there, boys, this order is 
as good as old wheat, never was treated 
better in my life, be sure to select fine 
stock and putina little extra count.” 
Honorable tree agents have souls, and 
do not torget good treatment, which ac- 
counts for the ‘‘extras”’ that often creep 
into bills. 

After the box is in trench, we calculate 
the time required in billing with a liberal 
allowance for delays in s ipping, then 
set the time for delivery, sending to each 
customer a notice at least ten days 
before the day appointed arrives. Now 
that we have our stock dug and billed. 
representing a large sum of money, 
which we must pay, countermands begin 
to come in from fickle-minded back- 
sliders, who seem to place but little im- 
portance in their contracts either mor- 
ally or legally, or care for the loss they 
subject us tou. 

When the day appointed for the deliv- 
ery of the trees arrives. Weare all there 
promptly with each man’s bill so arrang- 
ed that no time is lostin handing it out. 
Great care is taken to protect the roots 
from the sun, and no pains spared on 
our part to insure the stock when pass- 
ing out of our care to be in good condi- 
tion. The first day one half or more of 
our orders are taken away and paid for. 
The next day afew more go out, which 
usually ends the honorable business re- 


presentatives of our patrons. Some of 
those of whom we have filled orders in 
good faith do not come near, others 
again will come, hunt sround till they 
find their bills, pick at the trees a little, 
and then tell us they donot want their 
trees, we can keep them, or sell them to 
somebody else, they haveno money to 
pay for trees, when, of course it is not 
likely that we can sell such bills for half 
their value, people have all been sup- 
plied, and one man’s selection does not 
suit others. i : 
The clearing up ofatree delivery is 
often attended with heavy loss affording | 
many cases of ‘*tree swindling”’ that fail 
to getinto the papers. If the goods 
thus delivered on contract, was sugar, 
coffee, or nails, we could turn them 
back again and but little loss would be 
systained ; but being perishable property 
of such ja oature it can be used only 
for the purpose and person for which it 
was ordered. Officers of the law tell us 
that a **tree bill’ is the hardest to collect 


of any coming into their hands. This 
class of ‘“hard-ups” willingly pay 


their contract for whiskey and tobacco, 
but when it comes to pay for that which 
adds great value to their property, ex- 
ercising a moral, refining influence over 
them and their families, they will fight it 
to the bitter end. In tree swindling 
there is a balance sheet that shows both 
sides of the business. There are sinners 
who buy trees, as well as sinners who 
sell trees. D. 8S. GRIMbS. 
Denver Col., 





Some or the New Raspberries. 


Cot. COLMAN: I believe there was a 
promise to give you an account of some 
of these fruits later in the season. The 
Crimson Beauty fills the bill, and is 
closely, if not fully matched by Stay- 
mane No. 2. ‘This latter and Scarlet 
June have been in fruit for the past ten 
weeks. Nota day but that some ripe 
fruit could be picked from the stalks, and 
at times a pretty fair mess of delicious 
fruit. The last ripe fruit I picked nota 
week ago. Whether this ,is going to be 
their character as a rule, or not, I cannot 
tell, as thisis only the second year we 
have it; but, if they do, we certainly 
have the nearest of an everbearing 
raspberry that I have yet had on my 
grounds, 

SCHAFFER’S COLOSSAL. 

This splendid raspberry is certainly 
destined to make its home with us. A 
splendid crop of large, handsome, good 
berries, that have no equal for a jelly or 
preserving and for making raspberry 
vinegar. And thatis notall. Ourcrop 
was more than we could use in the house, 
and yet not enough to make shipping an 
object, we converted some into wine. A 
five gallon keg lay in the cellar since 
July, that was a temptation at times, 
but, was left untouched until a few days 
ago I thought it ought to be racked off. 
Of course it had to be tasted, and nothing 
for a long time surprised me more. 

Of course it was @xpected to be good 
(we always mean that when we make 
wine), but was not prepared for such a 
treat. Had Inot known that it was 
made of raspberries it 1s doubtful if the 
taste of the fruit could have been dis- 
tinguished; very dark, very heavy, and 
more like Port or Burgundy than the 
wine of other fruit. Here is a fruit that 
never rots nor mildews, no crop blight 
or winter kills and will produce as much 
to the acre as almost any grape will. 

Some of the young canes of this season 
are aninchin diameter atthe ground, 
and although pinched back in June are 
ten feet long including the branches. 

CAROLINE. 

This fruited for the first time with me 
the past season, and comes up to tne de- 
scription. A hardy, handsome, white 
raspberry, of good size and excellent 
quality. Almost as good as the old 
Brinkle orange, which is at the head of 
the list in point of quality. 

Yours Truly, 
S. MILLER. 





Apples in England. 


Tne English Orchardists recently held 
‘tan apple congress,”’ at which much was 
said and done. Appropos of American 
competition the Standard has this to say: 

{In consequence of inclement weather 
in the autumn, preventing the matura- 
tion of the wood, or keen frosts in late 
spring, destroying the blossom, or both, 
there has been a practical dearth of 
home-grown apples in British markets 
during the past six years, and consumers 
have been mainly indebted to the im- 
portations of fruit from America for 
consumptive purposes. Cultivators of 
apples in this country are thus, like cul- 
tivators of grain, brought face to face 
with American competition, and Eng- 
lish growers have had sufficient experi- 
ence of the enterprise of transatlantic 
farmers to be assured that, once these 
obtain a footing in our markets, they can 
only be fairly met by the superiority of 
home-grown produce, whatever that 
may be. In America the orchards have 
the great advantage of you on their 
side. The trees are apprOaching the 
zenith of their vigor, and care has been 
exercised in the selection of varieties 
that find universal favor. In England it 
is simply notorious that hundreds’ of 
acres of orchards are in a state of decay, 
and numbers of sorts are grown that are 
mere cumberers of the ground. The 
grand examples of fruit at this congress 
prove conclusiyely that there is no ex- 
cuse for this state of things. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the Newtown 
pippin, the best English vurieties can 
be, and are, produced on soil quite equal, 
and in most cases superior, to the truit 
that is sent from other countries. This 
may be seen at the great display under 
notice. 





Transplanting. 


There is aprinciple in transplanting 
cabbage and other succulent plants 
which is unknown,or overlooked by many 
parties. They seem of the opinion that 
the sooner a plant is reset after being 
taken from the seed bed the more sure it 
isto live. A moment’s thought will 
show the fallacy of this idea; if it does 
not, a little practice will. 

The plant gets its supply of moisture 
and sustenance from the soil by means 
of numerous small mouths at the ex- 
tremities of fine rootlets. When the 
plant is removed trom its seedbed, more 
or less of these are of necessity broken, 
and the evaporation is continually going 
on from its leaves more or less rapidly 
according to the degree of heat and sun- 
light it is made to stand. If transplant- 








ed at once it follows that the plant must 


} 
of necessity wilt badly, and it the 
weather is hot and soil dry it may never 
survive. If, however, on being removed 
it has its roots ‘puddled’ in muddy wa- 
ter and is then laid in a cool, moist place, 
in from 12 to 48 hours numerous small 
white rootlets will be formed, the leayes 
will stiffen up and every energy of the 
plant is set at recovery. In other words 
the plant is convalescent, and if given 
half a chance for its life will commence 
growing with renewed vigor. For these 
reasons, plants which have been well 
packed and transported considerable 
distances by express will often wilt less 
on settling, and start to growing sooner 
than those which are reset at once when 
taken from the seed bed. 





Dried Fruits Market. 


Ifis a mistake among farmers and 
fruit-raisers in the United States to think 
that the different varieties of fruit, such 
as apples, pears, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, etc., are grown 10 
Europe in greater perfection than here. 
Itis not the fact. We raise these as 
abundantly here, and in as much perfec- 
tion, as they do in Europe, and With not 
more than half the labor and expense. 
We have nota doubt that the United 
States, ere many years, will become the 


greatest fruit-raising ‘country in the 
world. In dried fruits, suchas peaches 


and apples, the exportation has alread 
acquired large proportions, and in pen 
years more it will goon multiplying’ in 
extent until fruit-raising will become a 
far greater and more profitable branch of 
industry than any at present. With 
such a market as we find in Europe open 
to us we can never grow an over-abun- 
dancejof applesjand peaches; while these, 
in addition to cranberries, 1n their natu- 
ral condition, fresh from the trees and 
vines, ought to be, and no doubt will be, 
produced in such quantities as to meet 
any demand. ‘The very cheapness that 
we can send them abroad for will open 
for us an unlimited market for all with 
which we can supply it.— Telegraph. 





Horticultural Notes. 


The strawberry prospect in Southern 
Illinois is not good for another season. 
‘The drouth through August and Septem- 
ber has played smash. Every grower is 
complaining of a poorstand. ‘The white 
grub and drouth have ruined them. All 
last spring’s setting is not half a stand 
from the above named causes, drouth 
and insects. 


The peach growing centre is gradually 
moving South. A few years ago there 
were great orchards in New Jersey. 
Then Delaware was the chief produg 
Now Maryland and Virginia are cq@ 
to the front. The largest peach far 
are in Maryland. ‘The Round Top farm 
has 125,000 peach trees. On the estate 
of Col. Watkins there are 120,000 trees. 
A peach tree’s usefulness is over after 
ten or twelve years of life, and the soil 
in which it grows is unfit for peach cul- 
ture. 


The fruit shipments from the Hudson 
River valley are simply immense and 
surpass all previous years. ‘The 
amount of grapes alone tisat is shipped is 
between five or six hundred tons daily. 
Ofthese there are numerous varieties, 
but the Concord is the principal grape 
produced. The season will continue for 
two weeks yet. The district from which 
most of the fruit is taken extends from 
Cornwall to Kingston. A local news- 
paper says thatinfive years from now 
the wholeriver front, and for several 
miles inland, will be one’ vast vine- 
yard. Large quantities of late peaches 
are also being shipped. 


In a speech delivered at the Dayton 
Horticultural Society, Dayton, O., by J. 
O. Arnold, the following advantages of 
tile drainage were enumerated: ‘It 
warms the earth from beneath, offers 
more feeding ground, thus unlocking its 
fertilitv; prevents surface wash, dis- 
penses with open ditches which are al- 
ways filling up, enables the crop to ma- 
ture before frost, prevents the winter 
killing of wheat, the heaving of roots by 
frost, utilizes the snow fall, increases the 
crop, dispels chills and feyer, and im- 
proves the health of man. It is a savings 
bank paying better than ten per cent., 
and sometimes the gain is 20,40 and 60 
per cent. greater, and the farmers are 
finding it out.’’ 
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A ton of barnyard manure of the aver- 
age sort contains not far trom 13 pounds 
of nitrogen, 6 1-2 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and not far from 15 pounds of potash. 
These three substances are the ones of 

reatest fertilizing worth, and for them 
the manure 1s cared for and applied to 
land. Itis not said that the rest. and 
reat bulk of the ton, is of no use, but 
the manure would be of no great value 
without these. Harris, in his Talks on 
Manure, says: “‘Wedraw outa ton of 
fresh manure and spread iton the land 
inorder to furnish the growing crops 
witb 12 3-4 lbs of nitrogen, 6 1-2 Ibs of 
phosphorie acid, and 13 1-2 lbs of potash 
—less than 33 Ibs in all!’? He says we 
should try and make richer manure, be- 
cause it costs no more to. draw outand 
spread a ton of manure containing 601lbs 
of nitrogen and the other essentials in 
like proportion. 


In growing potatoes it will be well to 
remember the following points: That 
they imvariably produce their tubers 
above their feeding roots; that ordinary 
cultivation does not break or injure the 
roots of the potatoes while the plant is 
growing; that the roots require a cool, 
moist feeding ground, but the tubers do 
well in a light, dry surface soil; that a 
single eye, under favorable conditions, 
is capable of producing all the potatoes 
that can be expected to be grown in a 
hill; that whole potatoes planted rarely 
develop all their eyesinto growth, of- 
ten no more vines being made than from 
pianting a single eye; and that the char- 
acter of the soil, as well as the character 
of the season, will ever call for varying 
methods of planting and for different 
kinds of treatment during growth; but 
there are laws which, if understood and 
observed, will aid the farmer in securing 
a crop. 


One of the best methods of protecting 
tender roses in winter is to lay them flat 
on the ground, fastening down the shoots 
with pegs or stakes. and covering the 
stems with two inches or so of sand or 
earth. The roses which are too tender 
to stand the winters of the northern 
States even with this covering, may be 
lifted with slight balls of earth, all the 
young, immature shoots and points 
trimmed off, and the plants placed in a 
cool cellar, close together, with sand 
sprinkled among them, so as to effectu- 
ally cover the roots; a lighted cellar is 
not important. Another way is to lift 





them as above, and selecting a high and 


perfectly well surface-drained spot of 
soul, heeling them in a slight trench, 
pressing the ground firmly over the 
roots and banking up the soil over the 
branches, forming a slightly rounding 
mound, so as to completely throw off the 
rains. They must be uncovered in spring 
before the growths advance. 


A.C. Hammond reported to the War- 
saw, (Ill.) Horticultural Society some 
weeks ago, that in this very unproductive 
season the apple crop through the 
West has been largely ruined by insects. 
Trees. or orchards of Ben Davis have 
crops varying from almost nothing to 
nearly the usual amount. ‘This sort, 
however, takes the lead in productive- 
ness, the average being from one-third 
to half a crop. Willowtwig, Jorathan 
and Roman Stem produce something. 
Many standard winter sorts have failed 
almost entirely. Among the early ones, 
Red Astrachan, Golden Sweet and Sops 
of Wine have done best, the others yield- 
ing nothing. Many trees were killed by 
the cold winter ef 1880 and °81, Winesap 
and Rawle’s Jannet suffering the worst. 
Among the insects are borers (both 
kinds), codling moth, canker worm and 
curculio, which have badly injured the 
trees er fruit. All of this shows that to 
have good und profitable orchards, con- 
stant care is essential in avoiding these 
disasters, as well as in selecting the sorts 
which are most certain and reliable. 
Orchards will not take care of them- 
selves, and they sometimes fail under the 
best management. 











Native Species of Bees. 


A sufficient number of cells being 
ready, says the Grange Bulletin, and 
sufficient stores of honey, pollen and 
propolis, for the progressive labors of 
the hive, and a great number of empty 
cells, all finished for the use of, the 
queen, she begins to lay her eggs. As 
these are hatched the duty of the nurs- 
ing bees commences, whichis to feed 
the young, who crave for food like 
young birds, and are as diligently sup- 
plied by these nurses, with material call- 
ed bee-bread, which consists of masti- 
cated pollen, the pollen being exclusively 
stored and used forthe purpose. This 
is mixed with some secretion from the 
mouth (a salvia), which converts it into 
a sort of frothy jelly. 

These bees are never negligent of their 
uties, and with their feeding the larve 
rapidly grows. To keep up a necessary 
supply of air in the hive, and to prevent 
suffocation from heat, a certain number 
of the community are employed in fan- 
ning the passages between the sheets 
of combs and the whole interior of the 
hive by the vibration of their wings, 
which thoroughly ventilates it and the 
accumulation of deleterious air is pre- 
vented; some, for this purpose being 
posted at the aperture to the hive, 
where this vibration, causing a tempor- 
ary vacuum, the external air rushes in, 
and the chain of succession of bees with- 
in becoming thus vibrating air valves, 
completes the ventilating arrangement. 

While all these operations are pro- 
gressing, a certain number are acting as 
a militia of citizens, who have substitu- 
tes only in the sucession and change of 
duties. These act as sentinels, who 
guard the entrance and patrol the inter- 
ior and courageously intercept all inimni- 
cal intrusion, for the bees have many 
enemies, but who are merely so to bene- 
fit themselves, and are not all parasites 
of the nature of the bee parasites of the 
solitary kinds; and where they cannot 
indiyidually avert it they obtain collater- 
al aid from others of their staff. 

The next class is the attendants upon 
the queen; tnese vary in number from 
ten to twenty-five, according to circum- 
stances, and ‘seem to detail themselves 
for the purpose, they invariably accom- 
pany her wherever she proceeds through- 
out the hive, for the purpose of laying 
her eggs; and whether their custom gave 
rise to the etiquette which attends human 
royalty, that a subject may never turn 
the back upon the sovereign, these at- 
tendant bees surround her with their 
heads always turned toward her, and 
seem to caress her with their antenn:e, 
and pay her every kind of differential 
homage, those in front moving back- 
wards as she advances; and those on 
either side, laterally, so that they ever 
face her; and as they tire in their duties 
others succeed them in their labors. 
Another set fulfill the office of keeping 
the hive thorougbly clean, for the transit 
of such large numbers will inevitably 
collect occasional dirt, as will the drift 
of the wind at the entrance of the hive, 
and the action of the yentilators them- 
selyes. Their duty itis also to remove 
any extraneous organic body that has 
forcibly entered, and which may have 
succumbed to the vindictiveness of the 
bees. Where they are not strong enough, 
even collectively to effect the removal, 
as in case of a mouse or anything else as 
large or larger, they then call to their 
aid the wax workers and the repairers; 
these enclose the obnoxious body, which 
they have the judgment (not instinct) to 
know will become dangerous from pu- 
trefaction, to aid in its prevention, by a 
cement of wax, or more properly, Pro- 
polis, which prevents any offensive ex- 
halation, and thus secures the whole- 
somness of the hives. Here is complet- 
ed, with the enumeration of those which 
successively repose from their toil, the 
several laborers of the community which 
inhabit the hive. 


Trees and Plants, 


Warsery on Olive Street Road, 
5 Miles trom St. Louis 
Court House. 


APPLE TREES, two to four years old; Early 
Harvest, Red June, Red Astracan, Maiden’s 
Blush, Rambo, Jeneton, Yellow Bellefiower, 
Winesap, Rome Beauty, Smith’s Cider, Ben 
Davis, Willow Twig, and many others. Price, 
20 cts. 
PEACH TREES — Amsden, Hale, Troth, 
Crawford (Early and Late) George the Fourth, 
Old Mixon, Stump of the World, Smock,Heath, 
&e., &c. Price, 20cts. 
Pears, Plums, Cherries—best varieties. Price 
50 cents. 
Shade Trees: Carolina Poplar, Tulip, Linn, 
Sycamore, Elm Maple, Ash, Horse Chestnut, 
Red Bud, Dog Wood, &c., 50c to 75c. 
Flowering Shrubs in large variety, 50c, 
Small Fruits, such as Raspberries, Currants, 
$150 per doz.; Strawberries, $2 00 per 100—the 
choicest kinds. 
Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Austrian Pine, Red Cedar, Arbor Vitz, Irish 
Juniper, Savin, &c., 50c to $1. 
Address (COLMAN NURSERY C@., 
Care RURAL WORLD, 600 Olive St. 
























$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
Quttit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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PEACH PITS, | 


Of the growth of 1883, from natural fruit, for 
sale in lots to suit, from five to 100 bushels, ac 
50 cents per bushel, delivered on cars here. 
— 3 Casvel qowe. Black Walnuts, Butter- 
1uts, Hickor uts, and Acor , 

nate | pre Dy > Acorns of various 
W. B. WRIGHT, Mt. Vernon, Il. 


Grapevines. 


Ihave for sale an excellent lot of Elvira 
Missouri Riessling, Goethe, Martha, Noah, 
Nortons, and other desirable kinds of Grape- 
vines. Send for prices, wholesale and retail. 
Address, C. T. MALLINCKRODT, 

St. Charles, Mo. 


C/D Plants of Best Quality. es 
bedbedl Warranted true to name. Low-may 


est eee, pas Beas assort- 
Gaaemen of old and new varieties, 
free by mail. Special attention 
called to 


PROMISING NOVELTIES, : 


Send for price list. Address 


BUSH, SON & MEISNER, @ 
G2 bushburg, Jefferson County Mo. 














Northern Sugar Cane Manual 
of champelen th ‘« ~ ay tapty i 

° n 
to Gko. 8. SQUIER, Buf a oa 








150,000 KIEFFER & LECONTE 
q- Equal in profit 
. te the @: 








ESTABLISHED 1866, 


P. M. KIELY & CO., 
Commission Merehants, 


719 Broadway. - - 


St. Louis. 
Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 


We offer to shippers 16 years experience. 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 


THE BAYLES | 
SOUTH ST. LOUIS NURSERIES 


Specialty ot Growing 


Apple, Peach, Pear, 


(Dwarf and Standard), 


CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 
Also Everblooming & H, P, Roses, 


And furnishing Nurserymen and Dealers a 
west Rates. Correspondence solicited. . 
8S. M. BAYLES, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 
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RASPBERRY PLANTS FOR SALB, ee 


Turner, Twack, Cuthbert, at low rates bv 
the thousand. Also Rubies and other new 
varieties. SAMUELMILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 


cheap homes in Audrain, Boone Q 
GOOD, loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Gooa' sell 
roads, schools and churches. No debts; low 


NICHOLS CENTENNIAL WIND MILL. 


Contains all the valua- 
ble features of his old 
Nichols’ Mills, with none 
of their defects. This 
is the only balanced 
mill without a vane. It 
is the cn y mill balanc- 
; ed on its center. It is 
\ the only mill built on 
correct scientific prin- 
ciples so as to govern 
perfectly. 
ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
mg COS used to overcome 
=> the mechanical defect 
ot forciag the wheel to 
run out of its natural 
osition. 
A wind wheel be- 
somes its Own vane if 
no vane is used, hence 
vane3, save only to bal- 
alice Luc wuees, uve useless for good, and are 
only useful to blow the mill down. This mill 
will stand a heavier win 1, run steadier, last 
longer, and crow loude *than any other mill 
built, Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ prices, and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane. 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills and agencies, 
address NICHOLS & DAGGETT, Ei gin, Ll. 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’ft’g Co., Ba- 


tavia, Ill.) 
CHEAPEST POWER KNOWN. 































a WIND 
Mit ie POWER 
Pi FOR 
4) N PUMPING, 

na GRINDING, 
My, Or SHELLING, 


= 6 «Force Pumps, Tanks, &c.:- 


EVERYTHING PERTAINING T0 WATER SUPPLY. 


MILLS REPLACED IF BLOWN Down. 
FEED GRINDERS AND GEARED MI.LS A SPECIALTY. 
Agents Wanted. Circularsfree. Address 


KEOKUK WIND ENGINE CO., 
Keokuk, Iowa. 





» . 

BYSETOVE | CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 

OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNERa Co 

| 303-311S CANAL STF 


ILLS 


CHICAGO 





teed to be perfect. War- 
ears. poe Spee Coe 
hines no better, when you 
can try these before you pay acent . 
All late improvements. light 
with little noise. Han 
durable. Cireulars with hun- 
reda of testimonials free. 
, 47 Third Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


#2 REE ror TRIAL 


An unfailing and speedy cure for 
Nervous Debility and Weakness, Loss 
of Vitality and Vigor, or any evil re- 
sult of indiscretion, excess, over- 
work, etc., (over forty thousand posi- 
tive cures.) {Send l5c for postage 
on trial box of 100 pills. Address 
M. W. BACON, cor. Clark St. and 
Calhoun Place, Cu1caGo, ILLs. 














Nervous Debility. 








taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


$5 to $20 "srsinz x Rome, Sarples worth #5teye 














JANDA 








ETH SEES 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784 
for our PRICED CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHI LADELPHIA. 


Drop us a Postal Card 





MATES. 


jan ing etc. only 
several thousand varieties, F 


for A 
Grai ae ee 
* n an m See anua n it 
of culture of Grains, Root Crops, Grasses, Fodder bmg a 
Plant ly 10cts._ Annual Catalogue and Price List ct POOR SEEDS. 


sibtey'sseeos HIRAM SIBLEY & CO, CHICAGO, III 


LL C 4L CLI- 
xls ROPs, for AI 4 OLE 


; only st sent ou 





+ Rochester,N.Y 





POCKLINGTON, DUCH- 
ESS, LADY WASHING- 
TON, VERGENNES 
MOORP’S EARLY, JEF- 
FERSON, EARLY VIC- 
TOR, BRIGHTON, 
cod 


Alse other Smal! Fruits,and all older varie- 
ties Grapes, Extra quality. Warranted true. PR E N T j 
Cheap by mail. Low Rates te Dealers. 
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LARGEST STOCK in AMERICA. 


Prices red Tilus,Catal ee. 


Ces u i. us. 
T. 5. HUBBARD, Fredonia. » ¥. 





P 
JOBNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMEN 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
IMENT will poci- 


Crou 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 
sent free by mail, Don't delay a moment. Prevention ig 
better than cure. L S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa, 





STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter. 


CORN and WHEAT 


70,000,000 bus. Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. 





mKANSAS > 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” 


————-ALONG THE 
KANSAS DIVISION U. P. R'WAY. 


WOOL GROWING 


Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 





The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER, Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 





How to Get Well, 


E FO 'AMILY. 
, treating Physiology, Hy: 

ing all known diseases and 
for their cure, with proper directions for home 


PLEASANT form and _the reasons fo: 
ents, 


for reference. 
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ble value. ‘ Everybod 
a at 7] 







oO ves, correcting m: 

ks where most 

ealth. Truths are stated 

O Bivic’and Setentite Methods 
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accord! 











“ The CounsELor is to me a continued sw 


riage and 
Your essay on Marriage is th 


erence,” 
Rev. N. R. EvERTs, 
Pastor Baptist Church, Sing Sing, N. Y. 





Keep Well and Live Long, 


e 

DR. DANELSON’S COUNSELOR, WITH RECIPES: 
| A TRUSTY GUID: R THE F. An illustrated 

e, Medical Practice, etc. 
ments, and giving plain prescriptions 
© Reoipes seieutsies, Woedies are always sven ine 
rtheiruse. It describes the best Washes, 
Salves, Plasters, Infusions, Pills, injections, Sprays, Syrups, Ton- 
ics, etc. These are valuable to the physician and nurse, Taking ta manual 


The Gogtes upon POISONS is exhaustive, and every poison @ 
the tidote be readily and, if need be, hu 

‘pon "MARRIAGE treat the subject historically, philosophic. 

orice! . Itshould be read by 

in HYGIENE, or the Preservation of 


wishes to ithy,and oery. 
wishes to avoid such th ngs as mig) 


I 
whieh to man 
MEDICAL T! 
ofcure. Diseases are di 


recent Authors. 
ed in the index, ref 


fe) 
. nbisrasortetacber 


. Many dollars may annu: 
or,” 


rise. I | COUNSELOR is just the book to go into eve 
have reviewed it with much pleasure and profit. The | the land. It would save them ten times the cost in 
first 228 pages. treating of Physiology, Hygiene, Mar- | preventing sickness. 

edical Practice, are worth everything. 

e best on the subject I 

ever read. Throughout your whole book I am im- 
pressed with your common sense treatment cf dis- | It 
eases. I expect to use it frequently as a book of ref- 


A remarkable book and worthy of a place in any library. 
onegetting up a club of five new yearly subscribers, or upon receipt of one dollar cash to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 600 Olive street, St. Louis. 
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it by, for it was written with especial reference to 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“Another feature is its excellent prescriptions, 
| which alone render the work indispensable. 


* Dr. BERT HAMILTON, 
Health Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


“Your new book has been read with much interest. 
impresses me as amost valuable book, and useful 
| cpovery a a deal = valuable informa- 
| tion is contained in its ete.” 

thegie Riseer Danker, D. D. 

| 2 “ Grace Rectory,” Watertown, ae 

} parent 


It will be sent postpaid to any 
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GOLMAN'S RURAL WORL 


BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quartcrof a century, which is the 
highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 








Mucu valuable information and some 
suggestive facts of importance will be 
found by those interested in the dairy 
department ot this issue. Those who 
have that industry at heart are earnestly 
invited to co-operate with us in making 
of the forthcoming meeting a grand suc- 
cess and of assisting to place the business 
on a sound, sure footing. 








THE long lost Mary Churchill, the 
young 16 year old miss who left her 
father’s residence in St. Louis, ona 
guiet Sunday afternoon in August last, 
and of whom no trace could’ be 
found, has finally been discovered act- 
ing the role of an employe in the Indi- 
anapolis hinatic asylum. No cause has 





been discovered for her conduct. She produce the best out of two 
returned home with her father. thousand samples of wheat after 
A MEETING of the American South-|tW2 years of exhaustive study 


down Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, on Friday, November 19, 1883, at 
7 o'clock Pp. M., at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. A full attendance of the mem- 
bers 1s expected. Volume 1 of the Rec- 
ord is reported as nearly ready for the 
press. Pedigrees for insertion therein 
will, however, be received until it is 
necessary to make up the indexes. For 
entry blanks or other information, those 
interested, should address S. E. Prather, 
Secretary, Springfield, [linois. 





AT the forthcoming meetings in Chicago 
as announced in anothe: column the fore- 
most men of the day, in their respective 
departments, will appeai either as speak- 
ers or as debators; hence more informa- 
tion may be gathered every twenty-four 
hours there than in six months elsewhere, 
By all means ought the feeders and breed- 
ers of Missouri to attend the meetings, 
learn all they can and bring it home to 
utilize for their own and the State’s good. 
Let there be a man or two among them 
eng J notes that will bring them home 
and be sure to print them. 





WE have been shipping green apples 
to Europe for some time eg have found 
there a profitable market for certain 
varieties. ‘hat green apples would ever 
be imported from Europe to supply our 
citizens was never dreamed of, lyet green 
apples have been coming to the Eastern 
markets for sume time, from Holland. 
The fruit is fair in size and quality and 
sells at the average price of native growth. 
The fruit-growers of the country cannot 
feel very elated over this news, and it 
suggests the ideathat more fruit should 
be grown on this side of the Atlantic. 





THE long winter evenings are at hand 
and we hopethe readers of RURAL 
WORLD will utilize them to tell their fel- 
low farmers what they have learned from 
last season’s business. Every depart- 
ment of the paper is open to them. The 
RuRAL WORLD is pre-eminently the 
farmer's paper and its editors would 
much rather see the columns occupied 
by their letters than with articles of their 
own. Readers let us hear from you on 
such subjects sas are ofinterest to our 
brother farmers. 





As an item of news we take the follow- 
ing editorial from the St. Louis Repubdli- 
can of Monday, Nov. 7th: 

“The result of the elections yesterday 
was mainly in fayor of the Democrats. 
New York has again gone Democratic. 
A most gratifying victory was gained by 
the Democrats in Virginia over Mahone 
and his cohorts. New Jersey seems to 
have gone Democatic. Massachusetts, 
as the Republican has predicted, has gone 
against Butler. Maryland has remained 
true to the Democratic standard, and 
Pennsylvania votes Republican, as was 
expected. The notable event of the day 
is the redemption of Min napa The vic- 
tory in New York is hardly as complete 
as we had expected, though the result 
there isinthe main gratifying. Alto- 

ether the day was favorable to the 

emccrats.”’ 

The Globe-Democrat’s version of the 
election qualifies this considerably. Full 
reports cannot be fhad, however, in time 
for this week’s issue. 





THE deer hunters from Loutre Island, 
Missouri. are now on their annual hunt. 
They left He-man on the Ist of Novem- 
ber, and reached the happy hunting 
grounds on the Gasconade river the 
same evening. On reaching the camp- 
ing grounds, # part of the hunters were 
sent out to get meat for supper. A num- 
ber of squirrels were gathered in, and 
some ely ae The pot was set to 
boiling, and in a short time all appetites 
were Satisfied. There were about twelve 
gentlemen inthe party, but the camp 
was frequently visited by the neighbors, 
which increased the number considera- 
bly. After supper arrangements were 
made for the first day’s hunt, and the 
law laid down to those who should al- 
low a deer to come through his stand 
within 75 yards without killing him. It 
may be well to state thaton previous 
hunts the law had been enforced to its 
fullest extent, excepting neither judges 
nor colonels. At the time of the writer s 
departure several had been tried but 
none convicted. 





EGGs are coming to this country from 
Europe and have been for the past twelve 
months or more, and the average farmer 
will be surprised to learn that an open- 
ing exists in which this new industry 
isapparently flourishing. The value of 
eggs imported last vearis placed ata 
round million dollars. ‘This sum is 
doubtless above the actual figures, but 
admitting that it is only half million, this 
isasum which appears to the average 
reader should be kept at home. This 
character of competition was wholly un- 
expected and discloses the fact that eggs 
are much scarcer and higherheré than 
he circumstances warrant, and it is not 
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creditable to the industry or enterprise 
of our farmers that a portion of the 
community should be eating the 
necessarily sfale eggs that are imported 
2.000 to 3,000 miles. This matter fur- 
nishes food for reflection and may serve 


to call attention to a somewhat over- 
looked industry that could be made 
profitable. The idea of the United 


States importing eggs is monstrous. 





THE great display of flowers and the 
numerous floral designs that tax the 
ingenuity of florists, which appear at 
weddings, funerals, &c., almost daily, 
accounts in a measure for the wonderful 
growth of the flower trade in this city 
the past6 or 8 years. At a funeral in 
this city last week not only was the 
hearse and coffin freighted with these 
beautiful tributes to the dead, but a 
separate wagon was called into service 
to convey to the cemetery the majority 
of the offerings of this character which 
appeared. 





Ir has long been a well known fact 
that Missouri as a State was not — 
advertised as were some others west an 
south of her; that time-tables were so 
arranged inthe East that passengers 
should pass through this State ip the 
night andawake tothe glories(?) of 
Kansas only at day-break. When this 
will be remedied, or whether it ever 
will be by those who ought to do itis a 
question, but sure we are that with the 
wheat and corn record we. have made 
and that we are making in the cattle 
world will sooner or later convince the 
people abroad that ‘Poor old Missouri” 
is but a term of reproach, a stigma that 
shall some day attach more truthfully to 
he who invented it than to the State he 
viciously maligned. A State that can 


and analysis, that stands fourth in the 
value and quality of its corn needs not 
per se be nicknamed ‘poor old Missouri.” 
But when we get down to real business, 
and ascertain the quality of its soil for 
the production of the finest and best of 
grasses which, with the best of corn, are 
bound to make it one of the leading 
cattle breeding and cattle feeding States 
for the pre | produced on the less rich 
grasses of the plains for many years to 
come, Missourians may well th:ow the 
sneer of contempt to those who so villify 
and defame her. 

It 1s the quality of its soil and capacity 
for the production of all the necessaries 
of life, and especially the great staple 
necessaries, that exhibits to the reading 
world the value of this State for all who 
seek homes and farms where their 
mouey will find the best investment, and 
make, with intelligent labor, the best re- 
turns. 

But few States in the union to-day 
have more money invested in thorough- 
bred stock of all kinds and the enter- 
prise of our people in that regard is fully 
abreast with the best of them. Still itis 
a shame that outside of its own business 
and newspaper enterprise so little is 
known of this great State. Had the 
House of Representatives and the officers 
of the Government as much interest in it 
as they have in elevating themselves into 
power or of keeping themselves there, 
this would not be thus. We shall hope 
better of the next house, or wantto know 
the reason why. 





ANOTHER of those terrible cyclones 


» November 8. 1883 








The RuRAL WoRLD has no interest 
in this matter only to indicate the 
methods by which some seek to hoist 
themselves into popular favor by appeal- 
ing to the prejudices of the simple voter, 
‘‘who knows not of these,things,”’ under 
the plausible pretext of humanity, reli- 

ion or statesmanship. But to the meet- 
ing referred to. A late St. Louis daily 
reported it in its issue of the 29th of Oct., 
and from the list of those in attendance 
our readers will see the strength of the 
effort: 

Dr. Jno. A. Brooks, President of the 
State Prohibition alliance; Gov. Cias. 
P. Johnson, Jno. M. MeMichael, C. J. 
Corwin and otker leading Prohibition- 
ists he!d an important meeting in the city 
yesterday. A generalexchange of views 
and discussion of measures took place 
relative to the movement in this State. It 
was agreed to inaugurate an active cam- 
paign at once, Gov. Johnson and Mr. 
McMichael consenting to deliver ad- 
dresses in St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
other prominent places; this to be con- 
tinued until all the leading points in the 
State had been awakened on this sub- 
ject. A decided purpose was mani- 
fested to urge the enforcement of, the 
Sunday and all other liqnorlaws. Can- 
didates for the legislature in every 
county will be called on to pledge in fa- 
vor of submission, and in the event they 
refuse the whole prohibition strength 
will be centered against such candidates 
and in favor of such as shall make the 
required pledge. Candidates for gov- 
ernor, who refuse to say that they will 
not bring their official influence to bear 
against the submission of a prohibitory 
amendment, will be defeated for the 
Democratic and Republican nomination, 
if the frtends of the cause prove strong 
enough. The Missouri Prohibitionists 
profess to be greatly encouraged by the 
recent Ohio and Iowa elections, and de- 
clare that they will show that they area 
political power in Missouri. They 
merely propose to show parties that they 
must be respected. 


WORTH TEN DOLLARS. 


Epitor RurRaAL Worwp: Enclosed 
you will find adollar for which please 
enroll me among the list of your sub- 
seribers, favored as I know they must be, 
or else unappreciative. Ireceived thetwo 
copies you kindly sent me and am more 
than pleased with them. Iam not a 
farmer but I found information in one of 
the numbers chatis worth to me ten 
year’s subscription. Direct to 47 Brook- 
line avenue, Boston Mass., 
O. F. BOOMER, 

Boston, October 28, 1883. 





do what they cannot afford to do with- 
out pay. ‘Take the case of our Western 
|farmers to-day. They know not, and 
| they care not, when they sell their wheat 
or their corn, whether it is to be eaten in 
St. Louis or New York or London. The 
amount they get is the same in one case 
as the other. The foreign market pays 
them the same price as the home mar- 
ket; and the more foreign demand there 
is, the better. They sell their grain in 
the free markets of the world. But they 
know very well that they buy goods ar- 
tificially enhanced in price by the tariff, 
for the profit of a handful of manu- 
facturers, to the extent of 5.10,15, 30,40, 
50 or it may be even 100 per cent. 

It might be possible, moreover, to 
prohibit the importation of tea, and to 
enact that all the teaused in the United 
States should be raised in hot houses on 
the top of the Rocky Mountains. This 
would makea home market for not a 
little glass and iron andcval. But the 
tea drinkers of the country would be 
likely to lose a good deal more in the 
higher cost of their tea than they would 
make in sales to this artificially created 
home market, while they would at the 
same time lose, in part at least, the for- 
eign market which they now possess for 
the goods with which imported tea is 
paid for. Yet this biting offof one’s 
nose is, in kind, precisely what protec- 
tiqpists advocate when they tell the farm- 
ers\hat they must be better off witha 
limited marketto sell and buy in than 
with an unlimited one. 

The practical questions at issue. how- 
ever, are these: Do the farmers of the 
West to-day get more for their crops than 
they would get if the tariff did not pre- 
vent them from buying freelyfrom the 
world’s supplies with the product of 
their crops? And do they to-day pay 
less for their clothing, their implements 
and their general articles of consump- 
tion than they would have to pay if they 
were relieved of the tax now collected by 
the Government on imported articles, 
and the tribute exacted by sundry inanu- 
facturers on numerous articles of domes- 
tic production? It has already been 
shown that, after one-hundred years of 
more or less protection, the price of the 
farmer's entire crop is fixed by that re- 
ceived for the large surplus exported to 
the free market of England, where he 
competes successfully with the farmers 
of Russia, Egypt or India. And it is 
notorious that the purpose andeffect of 
the protective tariff is to raise the price 
of many things which the farmer has to 
buy. We hope every one of our readers 
will investigate this matter for himself. 




















NEWSPAPER FALLACIES. 


From the Milling Journal the follow- 
ing stupid statement is going the rounds 
of the agricultural press : 

‘A great deal has been written upon 
the wheat resources of India, but per- 
haps the most conclusive evidence that 
there is a probability of a large trade in 
the future between England and her 
Oriental empire is contained in the 
statement made at the anniversary din- 
ner of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, that a gentleman 
from India had ordered $150,000 worth 
of machinery tv manufacture bags in 
which to send Indian wheat to England. 
A trade that would warrant the ex- 
penditure of so large asum in the pur- 
chase of plant would seem to be prepar- 





which seem to periodically visit certain 
portions of the!West made a call on 
Springfield, Missouri, about two o’clock 
on Monday afternoon, demolishing more 
or less a large number of residences, fac- 
tories, churches, etc., and destroying 
property estimated at: from $150,000 to 
$200,000. Several women were killed 
outright, and some thirty others serious- 
ly injured. The number of buildings in- 
jured or destroyed is estimated at fully 
two hundred. The following despatch 
to the Republican tells the story in an 
abbreviated form : 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Nov. 5.—Shortly 
after two this afternoon this city was 
visited by a destructive cyclone. The 
storm struck the woollen mills, destroyed 
a portion of the buildings and greatly 
damaged the machinery. ‘Then passing 
alittle north of east it demolished a 
number of residences. Striking Division 
street at the corner of Boonville street, 
the storm followed a line between the 
city proper and North Springfield for 
three blocks, levelling residences in both 
towns. Then, trending alittle north- 
ward, the tornado passed to Bridgetown, 
a superb of North Springfield. The total 
loss is estimated between $150,000 and 
$250,000. Probably seven persons were 
killed and manyinjured. ‘The new cigar 
factory of F. O. Hucker and his residence 
were completely demolished. The fam- 
ily were absent at the time. A number 
of employes in the factory were injured. 
The St. Mary’s Catholic church was 
wrecked. It is reported great damage 
was done at Brookline and Republic in 
the southwestern part of the county. 
Telephone communication with North 
Springfield is also destroyed. Hazel 
Dell, a school-house west of the city, 
was blown down. There were fifty chil- 
dren in the building, but none seriously 
hurt. Their escape was most miraculous. 
The path of the storm was only a few 
miles in width, but wherever it struck 
the ruin was appalling. 

A public meeting to take relief meas- 
ures is called for to-morrow. Mean- 
while all temporary provision possible is 
being made. 

Among the killed are Mrs. Sallie Arn- 
quist, a young Swede woman. 

Miss Sallie Edmondson, a young lady 
of 18. 

The confusion is so great itis impossi- 
ble to give a complete list of the killed 
and wounded. 

It also visited Brownsville, Saline 
county, an hour and a half later and did 
considerable damage. 





AS AN evidence of how interests are 
manipulatedand party lines run, take the 
following report of a meeting held in St. 
Louis a few days ago. 


few men come together and determine 


or not. Here are men who, 
for what purpose (privately entertained) 
are determined to preach their own theo- 


if possible crowd them into the 
those who are willing or unwilling to 
hear them. 
have no taste for liquor, or if they have, 


over themselves, 
make all think as they do. 
the same cry of thousands of years ago, 





wrong. 


Be the object 
personal or private, state or national, a 


to foist their views upon the public, be 
they acceptable or otherwise, necessary 
no matter 


ries, to advocate their own dogmas, and 
ullets of 
They are men who either 
when they indulge it have no control 
ence are determined to 
It is the 


you shall do asI do orasI tell you, or 
be punished for not doing, be it right or 


ing for large dimensions.” 


Now if that was even suggestive of 
competition with American agriculture 


Phe Cattle Dard. 


Asserting Herself. 


The West is gradually but surely kicking 
out of the traces in which she has so long 
pulled with the East, and asserting her 
ability to “paddle her own canoe” and at- 
tendto her own business in her own way. 
Missouri is to be the great Polled cattle State 
and her stockmen the foremost both in the 
business of importation and of breeding, and 
here is to be the home of the herd book and 
of the association that is to run it. We have 
now our own fat stock show at which twice 
as many cattle have this year been exhibited 
as was ever seen at the Chicago show, 
though with far less pretensions, and we 
hopeto announce in the not distant future 
that an association has been formed, outside 
of any existing fair association, having for 











it might be worthy of consideration, but 
when a man has the audacity to invest 
$150,000 in machinery in England 
with which to manufacture bags in In- 
dia in which he could ship wheat to 
that country he has another object in 
view besides that of shipping wheat, 
sure. 

No man who has seen the .delivery of 
wheat in India; who, therefore, realizes 
the facility with which it is handled and 
the cheapness of labor, and then the 
mode of delivery at the various ports in 
England, can question this. But then we 
have to influence the market, you know, 
and boost every other but our own, in 
order to lower the price of home mar- 
kets! 





THE **HOME MARKET’? THEORY. 


We have received from David H. 
Mason, of Chicago,.a writer who advo- 
cates restricted trade and high taxes, a 
communication entitled: ‘How Toriff 
Protection Prospers Agriculture.’? The 
article 1s too long, too abstruse and, it 
may be added, too fallacious, to be 
available for these columns; and besides, 
itis impossible to believe that taxes, 
whether ‘‘protective’’ or otherwise, pros- 
per agriculture. The following, however, 
is afair summary of the substance of 
Mr. Mason’s essay: 

When manufacturers and agriculturists are 
brought into close neighborhood, as is finally 
the case under the protective system, they 
largely consume one another’s products on 
the spot, transportation being thus shortened 
to its least distance, with minimum of costs, 
while middlemen’s charges can enter scarce- 
ly at all into the transactions. But when the 
exchange of commodities between two dif- 
ferent countries involves the exchange of the 
raw products of the soil, grown by; the one, 
for the finished products of the loom, the 
forge and the workshop, fabricated by the 
other, then such commerce mustin time re- 
sult in the impoverishment of the former 
country and in the aggrandizement of the 
latter. While protectior® strengthens and 
multiplies the demand for agricultural pro- 
duce, to be consumed near the farm, free 
trade tends more and more to establish the 
reverse conditions by restricting the pro- 
ducers of food to one country and the pro- 
ducers of manufactures to another. In the 
last analysis, free trade, or even that modifi- 
eation of it which is styled a tariff for reve- 
nue only, means that the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland shall continue to 
be the workshop and the clearing house of 
the world. 


By way of comment on these views 
we would say that several of the writer's 
conclusions do not follow at all from 
his premises, and that several of his 
premises have no relation whatever to 
the condition of the United States to- 
day. But, these fallacies apavt, this is 
the familiar ‘“Shome market”? argument, 
the point of whichis that the way to 
get rich is to pay taxes. Mr. Mason says, 
in effect, Ist, that a home market is 
a good thing; 2d, that we must have a 
home market, no matter if it costs $2 to 
every $1 worth of benefit it is to us; 3d, 
that the way to gethome markets is for 
everybody to pay bounties to a few men 
to induce them to furnish them. 

About the first claim nothing need be 
said, because nobody thinks of denying 

t. Of course a home market isa good 
thing; and the more home market, nat- 
urally obtained, the better. 

But this is by no means equivalent to 
saying that a home market is necessari- 
ly better than a foreign market, or that 
it is wise for a Government to compel 





its ubject the promotion of the cattle inter- 
ests of the State by an annual exhibition of 
Missouri stock to the exclusion of professional 
herds. That infamous baneof every fair in 
the country that is not only not productive 
of good but absolutely destructive of our 
best cattle interests, by preventing the ex- 
hibition of cattle in their healthful and 
natural condition and catering to the few 
who, instead of making the business of breed- 
ing a profession for its own sake, buy and 
breed for exhibition only or mainly, thus 
not only injuring the business by preventing 
competition, but by impairing the fertility of 
the animals so manipulated. 

We hope to see Missouri come to the front 
at an early day and lead the country in the 
demand for reform in this regard, as she has 
just done as evidenced by the following de- 
spatch in the matter of the Polled cattle: 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Nov. 5.—A meeting of 
thoroughbred Galloway cattle breeders in 
attendance upon the fat stock show was held 
to-night and an association formed for the 
establishment and publication of a herd-book 
in the United States, the headquarters of 
which will be here. They refuse to adopt 
the Canadian herd book. Two thousand 
dollars in $10 shares was subscribed and a 
board of nine directors were elected, viz.: 
A. B. Matthews, M. R. Plati of Kansas City, 
H. H. Metcalf of River Bend, Col., H.G. Gue 
of Des Moines, Io., F. McHardy of Emporia, 
Kas.; Ashby Hamilton of Butler, Mo.; H. H. 
Davidson of Norborne, Mo., and G. N. McCay 
of Holt county, Mo. 

The directors held a meeting and elected M. 
R. Platt president; A. B. Mathews, vice- 
president; H. G. Gue, secretary,, and Walter 
C,. Weeden, treasurer. Arrangements will be 
made forthe application for a charter of 
incorporation and the immedi«te publication 
of the herd book. The bad weathe greatly 
interrupted the fat stock show to-day. 





Breeding For Sex. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD:—I would like to 
know what there is in putting a cow to a bull 
when coming in heat or going out to influence 
the sex of the calf. I have seen something of 
the kind in alecture on stock breeding. What 
is there in this? Anything? What it it? Please 
answer through your valuable paper. 

GEO. N. GIBSON. 

Aurora, Mo., Oct. 30, ’83. 

Many and various are the theories put forth 
by breeders and writers on this sub- 
ject as upon all others pertaining to the 
breeding of domestic animals. The most sat- 
isfactory that we have seen is that practiced 
and promulgated by Mr. D. D. Fiquet, of San 
Antonia, Texas, who has written largely on 
the subject, and, as well as practising it him- 
self, has been in the habit of getting others 
to do so. It is some years since we have seen 
anything from his pen, he had then prac- 
tised his theory for some tour years and with 
invariable success. 

Mr. Fiquet is a dairyman, living near the 
place named, had seven Jersey cowsin his 
herd, wished to breed them to a Jersey bull 
but hadn’t one; but onthe contrary was us- 
ing either a grade or a scrub. He had read 
so much on this matter of breeding for sex 
that he had arrived at definite conclusions 
and thought he knew just how to work it. 

He therefore sent to Kentucky for a thor- 
oughbred Jersey bull, took particular pains 
to have him cared for on the long journey to 
San Antonio, succeeded in getting him there 
in safety, and then came the rub. I must so 





the Texas fever and dies I may get a bull calf 
to the manor born that will not be apt to die 
ofthat pest toallimported animals. The 
point was, therefore, to so manipulate bull 
and cow in the interim as that, acc@rding to 
his theory, when the coupling took-place a 
bull calf should be ensured. Tothis end he 
kept the bull at a considerable distance from 
the cows, and fed himon a/spare, cooling, 
and non-stimulative diet. The old bull had 
been castrated and wasrunning with the 
cows. The cows were fed on high feed of an 


to show signs of heat was of course followed 
by the old bull and teased and tantilized for 
hours until she showed-signs of a perfectffren- 
zy, bawling herself nearly blind. At the 
height of this passion, the calm, cdol and un 
demonstrative male was given admission; 
and now, said Mr. F., “live he or me f Iwi 
have a bull calf from that cow. That beirg 
allthe males he wanted, the treatment was 
reversed for the purpose of securing female 
calves, and the scheme succeeded to the lét- 
ter. 

The same method was practised for two or 
three years, indeed up to the time we last 
heard of him; not only by himself but by his 
neighbors also, withoutin one instance, so 
far as we remember, failing to secure the sex 
desired. This, as said above, 1s the most suc- 
cessful effort of the kind we have met with. 





Meetings During the Chicago Fat-Stock Show. 


We have received notice, says the National 
Live Stock Journal, of the following meetings 
to be held in this city during the Chicago Fat- 
Stock Show. To avoid a conflict of dates, 
some changes may be made, and if so, these, 
together with other particulars, will be an- 
nounced in the daily papers, during the 
week, and at the Exposition Building. The 
Hereford Breeders’ Association and the 
American Cotswold Association will meet at 
the Sherman House, but the other meetings, 
so far as we have learned at this writing, will 
be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel: 

Nov. 14 American Clydesdale Association. 
Nov. 14. National Swine Breeders’ Conven- 
tion. 

Nov. 15. National Norman Association. 
Nov. 15 &16. Convention called by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture 


Nov. 16. Holstein Breeders’ Association. 

Nov. 16. American Southdown Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

Nov. 16. American Cotswold Association. 

Nov. 20. American Hereford Breeders’ Agso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 20. Illinois Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Noy. 21. American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

The Chicago Fat-Stock Show will com- 


mence in that city on Wednesday, 14th inst. 
The receiving of entres closed on the ist. It 
will be an important meeting in itself, but 
the supplementary meetings announced 
above will make the whole week an exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive one. We 
cannot too strongly urge upon those of our 
readers who can stand the expense, and 
spare the time, to make sure ofbeing there. 
During the whole year no week has offered 
better facilities for seeing and hearing so 
much of a decidedly instructive character. 


* 
Relative Value of Food. 


Writing from Plainview, Minn., a corres- 
pondent, says the Western Rural, asks us to 
give the relative value of corn, barley, oats, 
bran and potatoes, as food for milch cows, 
sheep and young stock. It will be observed 
that his range of feeding is so wide that there 
can be no comparison between some of the 
food named, and that besides this, the en- 
tirely different character of some of the 
foods makes a comparison of values useless. 
What would be required for fattening sheep, 
or other animals, for instance, would be en- 
tirely unfit to feed, at least exclusively, to 
young animals; and the mileh cow would re- 
quire a different food from the animal that 
was being fatted for slaughter though not 
from the growing animal. Corn is the great- 
est fat producer that we have. Corn meal is 
a favorite food for miich cows, although it is 
frequently fed in too large quantities. When 
fed by itself in large quantities it has un- 
questionably proved injurious to the cow. 
One noted dairyman has put himselfon re- 
cord by declaring that he ruined a cow by 
feeding her corn meal. It is not our pur- 
pose here to go into an examination of the 
objections to clear corn meal feeding to cat- 
tle, which would necessitate an explanation 
of the digestive apparatus of the animal, but 
there is one thing that should always be 
borne in mind in feeding corn or meal, and 
that is that it is very heating. The blood ofa 
milch cow ought not to be kept at a boiling 
point. But we must not be understood as 
condemning meal rations in reasonable quan- 
tities. But we would feedit mixed with 
other foods, with cut fodder, if with nothing 
else. Fed in this way it makes good, sweet, 
rich milk. But the very best food for milch 
cows is probably a mixture of rye, 
oats and barley, ground and 
mixed together in equal quanti- 
ties. Barley and oats ground and mixed to- 
gether make a good food. These grains con- 
tain from ten to fourteen per cent., of albu- 
minous or flesh-forming elements, and it has 
been very satisfactorily established that 
these kinds of foods—foods that afford a full 
supply of the elements necessary to sustain 
the animal, are the best for producing milk. 
Bran also is o@his character, being rich in 
phosphates and flesh-forming elements. If 
mixed with oats, it will give the very best 
satisfaction. Therefore it will be seen that 
if a farmer have an abundance of corn, rye, 
barley and oats, he,will feed, if he feeds ac- 
cording to the light we now have, the. last 
three in preference to the first, they being the 
most valuable. And then it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, thatif he has not the corn—and 
the correspondent referred to, says that he 
has but little—he will give himself no un- 
easiness so far as his dairy is concerned, and 
certainly will not buy any for feeding to his 
milch cows. Bran can easily be obtained at 
a reasonable cost, and it would be well to 
have it when it can be so obtained. Linseed 
meal is also a capital food for dairy cows, but 
whether or not it would be advisable to use 
it will depend upon circumstances, cost, 
ete. Having plenty of other good food, we 
should not, as a rule, bother withit. As to 
potatoes they are so comparatively worthless 
that they do not furnish a basis for compari- 
son ,with anything. Ther are neither one 
thing or another. Even for food for man- 
kind they are more valuable for bulk than 
anything else, and they may be fed to stock 
fora relish, but that is nearly all they wil 
amount to. 

For fattening purposes we do not feed the 
flesh-forming foods, although until the last 
stages of fattening are arrived at, we should 
feed them more liberally than we generally 
do. The defect in the prevalent system of 
feeding in the United States—to which we 
have so frequently called attention—is the 
feeding of fat producers toso large an extent. 
We donot produee strength inthe animal. 
We give itno bone and no muscle, but in- 








its citizens to hire men at great cost to utilize him, reasoned he, as that,if he takes Stead create a great ‘‘gaub” of fat; and 


exciting and stimulating character. The first 


Le 
| hence our hogs sicken and die, and the gov- 
l ernment sends out a lot of doctors to investj- 
| gate the cause of hogcholera. They may fina 
other causes, and have pretended to, but 
| none of them we believe have cited the corn 
crib asthe chief cause ofthe diseases which 
we call cholera. In the course of time we 
wish to make the animal, whether sheep, hog 
| or steer, to lay On fat just as rapidly as possi- 

ble. The theory is, that it will stand this 

kind of forcing without any great injury, for 
the comparatively short time that it will be 
necessary ; and it will, if the System, the ani- 
| mal frame, has received proper previous at- 
tention. For this purpose, therefore, none of 
the foods mentioned is as good as corn. But 
if the animal is not being fattened, then none 
of them is as poor as corn, 

For young animals what is needed is some 
thing that will produce bone and muscle 
Corn will not do this, and consequently it is 
ay unsuitable food. The other grains speci- 
fied will. The young animal needs no mor; 
fat than is necessary for health, and the flesh 
forming foods will provide that. Probably 
our correspondent in this instance, and others 
who may peruse this article have some roots 
and these may be fed to advantage, in con- 
nection with other foods, in all of the cases 
named. The aim in feeding calves, colts, or 
pigs is to cause growth. The intelligent feed 
er keeps that aim in view all the time, and he 
will feed nothing, at least steadily, which wil} 
not accomplish the object. If he does he is 
not only throwing the feed away, but he is 
doing positive injury to the growing animal, 
He, therefore, loses at both ends of the oper- 
ation. 





Flock and Herd Notes. 

Readers intending to invest in first-class 
thoroughbred Holstein cows, young, well 
marked, large and thrifty animals, already 
bred, and to calve in April, May and June 
will do well to see J. W. Stillwell & Co’s letter 
on our 7th page this week. 


In our issue of the 25th Oct., Jos. E. Miller 
of Belleville, Ills, reports the sale ofa Holstein 
bull calf, but the name of the purchaser was 
wrongly printed. It should have read to J. 
P. Vessering in place of J. P. Vineing, and the 
post office Melville, Illinois. 


The readers of the RURAL WORLD who in- 
tend being present at the Fat Stock Show in 
Chicago and the various important meetings 
to be held there during the week will find the 
Breevort |House, Nos. 143 and 145 Madison 
street, one of the cleanest, quietest and most 
home-like hotels at which to stop in that city. 
It is kept on the European plan, having two 
restaurants in the building and the office is 
under the immediate superintendence of the 
proprietors, Messrs. Benjamin and Went- 
worth, who are ever careful of the comfort of 
their guests, and in every possible way desir- 
ous of catering to their wants. Their charges 
are exceedingly moderate and all the ap- 
pointments, including those of all first-class 
hotels, such as baths, barber shops, reading- 
rooms, etc., excellent. Our readers are re- 
quested to try it at the start, and if they are 
not suited they can easily pay their bills and 
make a change. Itis, by the way, within a 
few blocks of the Exposition buildings and 
the Hotels where the other meetings will be 
held. 


JERSEYS AT AUCTION.—The New York 
Herald, in commenting on the October sales 
in New York of Jersey cattle, stated that 
“commonplace animals sold lower than 
usual. At the same time high-class animals 
of the most successful butter’strains were 
eagerly sought at higher prices than ever.’ 
The next sale of choice imported Jerseys will 
be held by Alfred M. Herkness & Co., at 
Philadelphia, on Thursday morning, Novem - 
ber 15, inst. This lot consists of about one 
hundred head, selected on the Island from 
the most fashionable blood, particular atten- 
tion having been paid to their udder develop- 
ment, beauty, richness of color and butte: 
producing qualities. Among them are a 
large number of yearling heifers that are out 
of dams retained on the Island for their 
superior qualities. Messrs. Herkness & Co., 
have been engaged for fifteen years in the 
importation of Jersey cattle, and have great 
experience. Every animal is photographed 
and registered in Am. J. C. C. H.K. An adver- 
tisement of this sale appeared in our last 
issue. 








Aotes- orrespondence. 








—Cloudy weather and moderate rains has 
been the order of the day in this part of 
Illinois for the past three weeks, but a de- 
cided change took place on the night of the 
27th, and during the greater part of the 28th 
inst., when the heaviest fall of rain ever 
known for this month took place. It was al- 
most a deluge, sweeping bridges, fences and 
such like in all directions. The corn, and es- 
pecially shock corn is being sadly damaged, 
and should we have another two weeks of 
the same kind of weather the greater part of 
the shock corn willrot. Weather very warm 
Clover and grass growing finely, promising 
abun dance of sheep pasture for the whole of 
November. I have recently made sales from 
my flock of Cotswolds at good prices. My 
patrons believe that for ordinary farms the 
Cotswold, yielding abundance of wool and 
mutton is more profitable than the Merino 
that gives a fair fleece but no mutton.—J. E. 
B., Bridgeport, Ills., Oct. 30th, 1883. 


Ahead of All Others. 


The superiority of Wells, Richardson & Co’s 
Improved Butter Color over all others made, 
is again demonstroted by its record at the 
Autumnal Fairs. The test of practical use is 
what tellsthe story, and the value of the 
premiums given by the Agricultural Fairs, 
lies in the fact, that the judges in these cases 
are regular farmers, who know what their 
needs are and what willsupply them. Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color, 
which has taken first premium at all faire 
where exhibited, is put up ina vegetable oi} 
so prepared that it cannot become rancid, & 
most important property, the lack of which 
is fatal to so many of the Butter-Colors 
offered for sale. It does not color the butter - 
milk; it imparts a bright natural color, which 
is unattained by many others; and being the 
strongest is the cheapest Color in the market. 


St. Louis Amusements. 

“The Rajah,” a pure and interesting play, 
isnow running at Pope's to fine business. 
“The Hoop of Gold,” the latest New York 
success, will be given next week. 

The Abbott Opera Company, are doing @ 
grand business at the Opera House. Nat. C- 
Goodwin and wife in comedy, Nov. 11th. 

The latest success achieved by Neil Bur- 

ess, is in his comeey ot “Vim.” It is very 
funny. John McCullough, the great trage- 
dian, follows. 

Carrie Swain, a lively soubrette, is at the 
Standard, making a fine success in her play 
of “Cad.” She will be followed by Lizzie May 
Ulmer, in ‘49.” f 

At the People’s, Chas. A. Gardner and Patti 
Rosa are proving a in “Karl 
which is very amusing. arry Miner’s v&- 
riety troupe Nov. lith. 
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Ehe Horseman, 





7 Pomel » lll - ae 
~ sence Park STOCK FARM.—We are in re- 
ceipt of the full catalogue of Ashland Park 
stock Farm, B. J. Treacy proprietor. Ashland 
Park Farm contains 500 acres of bluegrass 
land, near Lexington, Ky., and has every im- 
provement needed to successfully carry on 
the business of breeding trotters. The list of 
preeding mares embraces the choicest selec- 
tions from the families which have produced 
the greatest trotters in the worid. The fol- 
lowing celebrated stallions are used: 

Abdallah West, by Allie West, 2:25, dam 
Miss Coons, trial record 2:30%, by Clark 
Chief; 2nd dam Ohio by Amerian Clay. ; 

Woodford Abdallah, bred by A. J. Alexan 
der, by Woodford Mambrino, 2:21%, da 
Cracovienne by Alexander’s Abdallah. 

Mr. Treacy has been one of the most success- 
ful of Kentucky breeders, and many of his 
own breeding and training are classed in the 
record lists. 





NATIONAL NORMAN HORSE ASSOCIATION.— 
We are indebted to Mr. T. Butterworth,Secre- 
tary ot the above association, fora compli- 
mentary ticket tothe Banquet atthe Sher- 
man House, Chicago, Thursday, November 
15, 1883. Accompanying the invitation is the 
following notice: ; 

DEAR SIR.—The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Norman Horse Association will be held 
atthe Sherman House, Chicago, Thursday 
evening, Nov. 15, 1883, at 7 o’clock prompt— 
banquet at9o’clock. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Association is cause for congratu- 
lation to the members. The National Regis- 
ter of Norman Horses, published by the As- 
sociation, has the patronage and active co- 
operation of nine-tenths of all the importers 
of French draft horses in America, and stal- 
lions and mares recorded in the Register have 
an increased value over those not recorded 
in its pages. The name Norman is the estab- 

lished name for the French draft horse. 

The number of pedigrees already received 
for the third volume of the Register, shows 
its high appreciation by the importers and 
breeders of Norman horses. As we give cer- 
tificate of entry and number tor all pedigrees 
accepted for the third volume, we desire to 
have all the Norman importations of 1883 sent 
in before the annual meeting; also all colts 
whose sire and dam are recorded. Blanks 
sent free to any address on application to the 
secretary. 

All who can attend the annual meeting and 
banquet will please notify the secretary. Re- 
duced rates to Chicago during the Fat Stock 
Show, Nov. 14 to 22. 

T. BTTERWORTH, Sec’y, 
Quincey, Ill. 





Fine Horses. 


The following is a list of fillies purchased 
by J. Lucas Turner of St. Louis at the Lor- 
rilard sale in New York last Thursday: 

Odessa, bay mare, foaled 1880, by imp. Glen- 
lyon; first dam Cliata (dam of Clitifa) by 
Lexington, &c. 

Bay filly, foaled 1882, by imp. Mortimer; 
dam, Nettie Hinde, by Lexington, &c. 

Chestnut filly, foaled 1882, by Falsetto; dam, 
Estelle, by imp. Australian, &c. 

Bay filly, foaled 1882, by Duke of Magenta; 
dam, Hilda (full sister of Narragansett), by 
imp. Eclipse, &c. 

Chestnut filly, foaled 1882, by Duke of Ma- 
genta; dam, Enquiress, by Enquirer, &c. 

Chestnut filly, foaled 1882, by Baden-Baden ; 
dam, Fun, by Thunder, &c. : 

Clipsiana, foaled 1881, by Springbok; dam, 
Eclipsa (dam of Clipsetta), by imp. Eclipse, 
&c. 





Notice to Breeders and Importers of Perch- 
eron Herses. 


A regular meeting of the American Perche- 
ron-Norman Horse Breeders’ Association will 
be heldin club room No. 4 of the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, Chicago, on November 15th, com- 
mencing at 7.30 p. m., forthe purpose of elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing two years, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may 
legitimately come before it. The opening 
address will be delivered by Hon. Geo. B. 
Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, to be 
followed by an address by Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, late American Minister to France, on 
“French People and French Horses.’’ Many 
others prominently identified with this inter- 
est are expected to be present and take part 
in the proceedings; among these we may 
mention Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, 
who has spend several years in France, and 
who was one of the earliest importers of 
Percheron horses to America. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all who are interested 
in Percheron horses, either as importers or 
breeders, to be present and participate in the 
meeting. DANIEL DUNHAM, Pres’t. 

B. H. CAMPBELL, Sece’y. 

Chicago, Nov. 1, 1883. 





Robert Bonner’s Stock Farm. 


In Winchester, about midway between the 
Hudson riverand Long Island Sound, on 
what the farmers once called the “divide,” 
Says the New York World, is the stock farm of 
Mr. Robert Bonner, of the Ledger. From the 
top of a sharp hill, a short distance beyond 
may be seen almost the entire Bonner farm— 
the rich rolling fields with big-bellied brood 
mares browsing upon them, the great L- 
shaped buildings containing the box-stallis, 
the long, broad barn, and north of these, the 
race-track and grazing-lands. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor is 
the admirable situation ofthe place. It is 
high, dry, and fine in every respect, and is, 
beside, in a high state of cultivation. Wood- 
ashes, brought by the boat-load all the way 
from Canada and spread over the land, have 
added to its natural richness. Much of it has 
been drained, though why it should have 
been is difficult to perceive, since every part 
is elevated and naturally dry. But perfection 
was what the owner aimed at'when he began, 
and, being a very wealthy man, he was ena- 
bledto putinto practice some yery costly 
ideas. This farm is Mr. Bonner’s hobby. He 
goes to ittwoor three times a week inthe 
summer season, and may be seen seated in a 
dusty -looking, two-seated, no-top, depot- 
wagon, s kimming over the country roads be- 
hind Centennial and that unlucky thorough- 
bred, Gratton, or driving apair ot young 
horses with legs like pipe-stems and glossy 
coats that gleam in the summer sun. 

Everything is carried on atthe farm ina 
Systematic manner. There are regular days 
for speeding and regular days for working 
the horses. All of them are shod on the place 
and usually the operation is performed under 
the eye of the proprietor, who has his own 
notions as to howit should bedone. Mr. 
Bonner is frequently accompanied by a black- 
smith from the city, oftentimes by a friend, 
and very often by that clever driver, John 
Murphy. 

There are fifty-nine horses on the farm. 
Among the older ones with whom the public 
‘re more or less familiar are Startle, Lucy 
Cuyler, Edwin Forrest, Graftan and Centenni- 

4. All of these have beaten 2:20. Lucy Cuy- 


ler, as will be remembered, trotted a half mile | 
to wagon quite recently in the remarkable 
| time of 1:05. But it is going from stall to stall, 
| looking at the colts and fillies, that gladdens 
| the heart of the true horseman. The L-shaped 
buildings face the south and contain each fif- 
} teen box-stalls, fourteen feet by twelve in | 
size. That occupied by his lordship, Startle, 

is a trifle larger than the rest. Probably in no | 
place in the world are there so many young, | 
fast horses in one farm. It would be a diffi- 
cult task to give the names of all the colts and | 
fillies, together with their records, good 

points and capabilities. Nearly every one of | 
them looks as if he, or she, might be able to 
reduce the record of Maud 8. No horse- |} 
man could view this array of blooded 

horses without pausing in admiration at the 
stall of the two-year-old bay stallion Win- } 
chester, a full#rother to Majolica by Startle, 
dam Jessie Kirke, by Clark Chief. This re- 
maAkable colts sixteen hands in height, was 
‘broken in when a yearling and has trotted | 
s Mr. Bonner’s track a quarter of a mile in | 








44 seconds. He is a trotter from the tip of his 
ose to the end of his tail. There is no mis- 
taking the massive stifles, the deep chest and 
the great strong back. 

The race track is three-quarters of a mile 
round, or, in the language of the turf, it is a 
“three-quarter track.” It is as good, but 
probably no better than other courses, which 
have been built for private use. It has not 
the appearance of a “fast track,”’ but all the 
appliances necessary to make it such have 
been called into requisition. There are har- 
roes, rollers, scrapers and numerous other 
jmplements calculated to help the trotter in 
his efforts to distinguish himself. All strang- 
ers and visitors are denied admittance to the 
farm. This seems hara, but itis necessary; 
for if every one who felt inclined shoald be 
allowed to inspect the premises the grounds 
would in a very short space of time present 
the appearance of a country rack -track in 
“fair-time.”’ 


The establishment is in charge of a com- 
petent man who has been in Mr. Bonner’s 
service many years. No man who drinks 
liquor is employed upon the premises, and to 
be caught within a hundred yards of the sta- 
bles with a lighted cigar means an instant 
dismissal of the offending employee. The 
Sabbath is strictly observed at the farm, and 
not even a strap is put upon a. horse on Sun- 
day. 

It is well known that Mr. Bonner will 
neither bet upon horse races nor allow his 
horses to trot for money. Evidently his only 
aim in expendingso much time and money 
upon his “hobby” has been to improve the 
breed of trotters. And if the remarkable per- 
formances of some of his fiyers on his track 
at Tarrytown andthe late achievements of 
Jay-Eye-See, who is aStartle colt, are any in- 
dications, he has labored to very good pur- 
pose. How much longer we shall have to 
wait before the record of Maud 8. is reduced 
is a matter of conjecture, butthat Mr. Bonner 
has among his youngsters and fillies one des- 
tined to do it is very probable indeed. 





Raising Mules for Market. 


From the increasing demand and ever 
ready sale for these animals, this industry, 
for which Tennessee was quite noted in ante- 
bellum days, is again receiving attention 
from many farmers who have not cared to 
handle any more fashionably bred stock; we 
venture to say if the present demand con- 
tinues—and we see no reason why it should 
not increase—it will only be a few years be- 
fore “Tennessee mules” will be quoted in 
the market reports of live stock throughout 
the country with as much distinctness from 
any other, as they were before the war, when 
they were not only quoted separate but al- 
ways commanded 10 per cent. more money 
than mules of the same size from any other 
State, excepting perhaps, Kentucky. We 
cannot see why this business should not pay 
even better now than in years past; the sup- 
ply is not so near equal to the demand now 
asit wasthen. With the-present system of 
labor the mules ‘do not get the care and at- 
tention they formerly did, and the breeding 
of this kind of stock, so peculiarly adapted 
in every respect to the Southern farm and 
our system of labor, has not kept apace with 
the increased acreage of tillable land. 

We have gathered afew fijrures from a gen- 
tleman largely engaged in buying,feeding and 
selling mules and thoroughly acquanted with 
all the details, that may not be uninteresting 
to our readers; he says that an average lot of 
mule colts, yearlings, will sell at from $50 to 
$80; that he has paid ashigh as $l00a head 
for a few choicemare mules this season. He 
mentioned two instances where parties in 
the State have collected up a hundred wean- 
lings each;one lot cost about $75 per head 
and the other averaged $80 all around; these 
colts were out of mares that could be bought 
at prices ranging from $110 to $150,and had 
cost the breeder nothing inthe way of feed 
up tothe date of sale; he saysthatit will 
cost two dollars a month [per head to carry 
the colts through the winter. 

But it is not extensive buyers and feeders 
like those whose attention we would call to 
this business; the general farmer through- 
out the country who has from two to five or 
six good sound mares are the ones who can 
realize the safest, quickest and largest prof- 
its breeding mules; the usefulness of the 
mare for ordinary farm work isnoway im- 
paired by having her bred; with kind treat- 
ment and good feeding, she will do her part 
of the work up to within a week or ten days 
of foaling; after this give herashort rest 
and sheis againready for work; asfor the 
foal, as soon asitis strong enough to lift its 
two hind feet off the ground at the same 
time, it is Able to take care of itself. 

We have referred to the superiority of Ten- 
nessee mules intimes past; doubtless our 
climate had much to do with this, but we at- 
tribute it mainly to the quality of our mares; 
in those days a majority of our horses had a 
strong infusion of thoroughbred blood in 
them, and their produce of mares bred in 
this way, from good jacks, wereas quick as 
horses, and of wonderful endurance; they 


had clean limbs, good bone, fine 
heads and ears, and often made 
delightful saddle and driving ani- 
mals. We well remember an old gray 


mule of this kind, bred by the late M. R. Cock- 
rill, of this county, that for eighteen years 
was the front roadster on the Charlotte pike, 
and at the age of twenty the boys would fight 
shy of the old gentleman and his mule if they 
had more than a mile of good road in front 
ofthem. The venerable proprietor of Belle 
Meade, Gen. W.G. Harding, told the writer 
some years ago that the best mules he ever 
saw in all of his experience, were some that 
he bred when a young man for his own farm 
use out of thoroughbred mares. 


There is no doubt but that too many of our 
farmers are disposed to breed their mares 
without considering a moment what will be 
the result. We frequently see some big 
strong mare, only suitable for farm work, 
bred to a trotting or pacing stallion, whose 
product out of an entirely different mare has 
sold for several hundred dollars as a three or 
four year old. The result of such a cross is, 
asa matter of course, a disappointment to 








| more than $70, and the 
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the owner, for he gets neither a saddle or 
harness animal, and only an ordinary farm 
horse worth probably at two years old not 
produce from the same 
mare by a jack, at eight months old would 
bring the same money.—Spi it of the Farm. 

There is nothing so efficient as horses in 
driving dull care away. 
than the remedy incorporated in the old 
song 

“My wife will dance and I will sing, 
And we merrily spend the Gay, 

For I hold it one of the wisest things 
To drive dull care away.” 

A gallop in the morning when the air is cool 
or when mellowed by the breath of evening 
But the trouble is that a galloprequires softer 
roads than are usually found in the suburbs 
of a city, anda man who indulges in a rat- 
tling breeze on a racecourse would be thought 
insane. The fast trotter comes in to fill the 
gap in American life. No matter how stolid 
aman may be, if he is competent to handle a 
trotter it is impossible to resist the impulse 
to “set it a going,” and when the feet are 
beating music out of the hard surface, anf 
the wheels are whizzing, there is no room for 
thoughts that harass. The octogenarian will 
drive “‘like sixty” and “feel like a colt.” 

After the first heat in the $5,000 special race 
at Mystic had been trotted, jin which 
Phyllis surpriged everybody by beat- 
ing Director, Wilson and Clemmie G., Wag- 
ner, the old man who owns and drives Ph 
lis, said to a reporter of this paper who 
walked into the big mare’s stall while she 
was inthe hands of her grooms: “That Di- 
rector is a great horse; one of the greatest I 
ever knew, but it will be funny if we can’t 
catch him ‘off’ some time. All the rest of the 
horses bave ‘off’ days, and it is abouttime for 
Director to have his.” There was wisdomin 
the old man’s words; but Phyllis trotted so 
fast, the fourth heat in2:174s, that it was hard 
telling whether Director was ‘off’ or out- 
trotted. As Phyllis seemed tohave fully a 
second’s morespeed in her when she came 
down the stretch in the last heat,we are in- 
clined to accept the latter explanation of his 
defeat. 

As Director is now acknowledged to be the 
greatest campaigner of the year, a brief re- 
view of his performances since he came on 
the turf three years ago will be of interest. 
As a three-year-old he started twice,winning 
both races and getting a record of 2:30. At 
four years of age he started but once, being 
second to Phil. Taompson in the stake for 
four-year-olds and under at Chicago. He 


then went to California, where he started 
five times asa five year-old, winning four 
races, and wassecond in the other. This 
season he has started twelve times, winning 
nine races. 





ve 
—We call attention to the cuts in thie-pangy 


showing the grinding parts of the “M 4 
City” feed mill. These mills have mor 
grinding surface than any other mill of same 
price, and more than double that of any 
geared sweep mill. The advantages of this 
mill over geared mills for sweep power, are 
in the facts, that the “Mound City” has no 
gearing to cause friction and increase the 
draft, no cog-wheels, to make a rattling 
noise and get out of order; the team is hitched 
to the sweep, and all the power of the team is 
expended directly on the grinding. Geared 
mills, for steam or water power, where the 
power is notlimited and capacity can be in- 
creased by increasing the speed, would be 
desirable, but where power is limited to two, 
three, or even four horses, and mills can be 






made with grinding capacity suflicient to 
allow the whole power to be expended di- 
rectly in grinding, then it would be a disad- 
vantage to geara mill under such circum- 
stances, becausein a geared mil] half the 
power is lost in overcoming friction, caused 
by the gearing. The manufacturers warrant 
the “Mound City” to grind faster and run 
lighter than any geared mill, or any other 
mill of the same price. Another advantage 
in these mills, is that the grinders marked 
“H” and “L” are so made that they can be 
replaced when worn out, at much less ex- 
pense, and can be made of steel. Manufac- 
turers claim, and are ready to prove, that 
they make the only cast iron mills that will 
grind and cob shelled corn, or small grain, 
that have cast cast steel grinders. The 
grooves in the grinders are made at a greater 
angle thanin any other mill, making it a 
force feed, greatly increasing the capacity of 
the mill by this means, The manufacturers 


of these mills have been making for the past 
ten years, and are still making, the celebrat- 
ed “Big Giant” feed mills, more than 20000 of 
which are in successful operation, and many 
of them have been used 5 or 6 years without 
repairs or breakage. They are the first suc- 
cessful makers of cast ,jron feed mills, and 
have the largest trade”in that line of any 
house in the United States. These mille are 
in use in every state and territory in the 
Union, every Province in Canada, and have 
found their way to Mexico, Central and 
South America, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Egypt, Palestine, India, and many of 
the islands of the sea. Further information 
regarding these mills, with prices, capacity» 
&c., may be had by addressing J. A. Field & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It is very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron inthe United States. Send 
for circular. <f 


<meta meee ate ane ner ee 


More effective even | 





When writing to advertisers 


| be sure to mention Colman’s Ru- 
jral World. 





__ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


| AMES W. JUDY, Tallula, Menard county, 
| Ilis., live stock auctioneer. Sales made 
in all parts of the country. Refers to any 
breeder in the west. 





HIL. C. KIDD, Lexington, Ky., live stock 
auctioneer. Sales promptly attended to 

in all parts of the country. Correspondence 
solicited. 





P. MUIR, Chicago, MI1., live stock auction- 
s_4, cer. Sales made in any part of the United 
States or Canada. All correspondence prompt- 
ly answered. 
Oy JOHN SCOTT, Nevada, Iowa, live stock 
auctioneer. Sales made in all parts of 
the country, atreasonable rates. 
ence solicited. 


Correspond- 





B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
- Horn Cattle, Poland China Hogs and 
Cotswold Sheep. Anything inthe herd for 
sale. 
(jp Unexeny CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep, 
’ Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin Ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low Frice. Henry C. Eckert, Belleville, Il. 
se 
ERINO SHEEP, Bronze Turkeys and 
Light Brahma towls,all of the best strains. 
RK. fT. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Prices reasonable. 





a W. BLA‘ KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
eer and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
—_ Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 








} | EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, 
tion of their herds is invited. 


Oo. An inspec- 


BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
« large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep and High-Class Poultry. Catalogue free. 
HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad athead of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 


} SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
for sale. Inspection invited. 











AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 

















NGUS AND GALLOWAY CATTLE—W. H. 

and A. Leonard, Meunt Leonard, Mo., im- 
porters and breeders of Angus and Galloway 
cattle and Spanish and native Jacks. 





W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 

/. Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
*wady for this year’s service. 








HARLES E. LEONARD, proprietor Ra- 

venswood herd of Shorthorn Cattle, im- 
ported Spanish Jacks and Jennets and Meri- 
no Sheep, Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., or Prince- 
ton, Mo. P. R. R. 


IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, laces 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd, 











H. & THOS. C. EVANS, Sedalia, Mo., 

« Breeders of Short-Horn Cattle, Berk- 

shire Hogs. Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
Chickens and Pekin Ducks. 





W. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., breeds and 

. deals in Thoroughbred Merino Sheep of 
largest size and best quality. Rams and ewes 
always forsale at prices as low as the lowest 





C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, Iowa, breeder 

- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 


We R_ KING, Peabody, Marshall, Saline 

Co., Mo., breeder of Short-horn cattle 
and Cotswold sheep. Grand Airdrie No. 8659 
8. H. R. a Renick Rose of Sharon at head of 
herd. Good stock for sale. 


hg anvEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 

,0rter and breeder of registered Ameri- 
can Merinosheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to 
purchasers. 








(es. F. MILLS, Springfield, Ills., importer 
Jand breeder of Clydesdale horses, Jersey 
cattle, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. 
Purity of blood and reasonable prices guaran- 
teed. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 


PALMER, Sturgeon, Boon County, Mo., 
L. breeder of Short-horn cattle. Stock for 
sale, Fifth Duke of Acklem (Rose of Sharon) 
and Commander (pure) Booth at head of 
herd. 
hg SHEEP—H. V. Pu sley, Platts- 

burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Callor write. 





R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike oe, Mo. 
. importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
+ porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 








D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri, 
ee). breeder and importer of Essex hogs, Me- 
rino Sheep and Plymouth Rock Chickens. Cir- 
culars free, 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
e) Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 


ACKS.—I have for sale Jacks, Hogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 








ERSEY RED HOGS bred and for sale by 
Rozzelle & Peck, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
County, Mo. Young pigs for sale. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
a. ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





1 BR. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
J. Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 Ibs. 
Stock for sale. 


70S. E. MILLER, Ellwood Stock Farm, 
Belleville, Ill., breeder of Holstein cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Yorkshire swine. 








YHESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins 
OC Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 


R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 

Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 








R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 
tle. Ornanthe Duke at head of herd. Corres- 
pondence, solicited. 


HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., Breeder 
of Short-Horn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep. 
Sharon Geneva 10497 at the head of herd. 
Young bulls for sale. 








Vv. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co. 
.Mo., breeder of pure and high-bre 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
eatalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
iana, Mo. 


ETH WARD & SON, Westport, Mo., breed- 
ers of the best families—Airdrie Duchess- 
es, Fletchers, Barringtons, Kirklevingtons, 
Wild EyesJRoan Duchesses,|Hudson Duchess- 
es, Constances, Minas, Hilpas, Darlingtons, 
Craggs, Rose of Sharons, Vellums, Mazurkas, 








Miss Wileys, Barmpton Roses, Young Marys. 
Oxford of Vinewood 34, 33427, at head of herd. 


Young stock for sale 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL M e 
STRUMENT IN THE WORLD. ay 


AN $8.00 INSTRUMENT FOR ONLY $4.00, 
Will Tune. 


is. The music consists 
of perforated sheets, which are put into the 
Organette, furnishing either Fay: 
PERFORMANCE, A RICH ACCOMPANIMENT TO 
THE VOICE OR VALUABLE ORCHESTRAL EF- 
FkcTs. They are marvels of Musical Inven- 
Same = Fog BOY themselves all the 
principles upon which automatic organs, o 
are now boing made, requiring no skill in Cope bY 
a ge | = are 4 OF aun hands inceigentt can 
Parnane ra — SIC: IS ABSOLUTELY UN- 
e wish ntroduce one of these Organ: 1 
town and hamlet throughout the United Statesand in ox - 
todoso speedily have concluded to sell a LIMITED NUM- 
BER to the readers of this paper at ONLY e4. ‘h. 
but your order m received on or before 
@8.00 each after 


ganette to any one person at this reduced ri y 
ly ake this wnprccedented offer to introduce this 
FIRST CLASS ORGANETTE throughout the world, well 
knowing that after one is received in a ighborhood we 
wit sell apreres * OUR REGULAR PRICE. 
3! caution you against th 
(iSTRUMEN rad sg sold UNDER VAL 
e meral Agents for the 
QROANETTE, and you must order eect MANY. 
ugh our Authorized Agents. Remember, the McTam- 


THE McTAMMANY ORGANETTE. 


WORTHLEss | 
VARIOUS. NaMbe 


E, P, TIFFANY & CO,, General Agents, 195 Fulton St., New York” 














many Organettes are not Toys but ¢ - 
erful if Pap Rente, built of BLACK WA Pr bats 
potished and decora in Gold ; the Reeds being so weir 
ul that they produce sufficient volume of music for the 
ere is nothing 


| Chapel, Parlor, Lodge, or Ball Room. 
hem t out of order. in fact, they produce a 


about 
nd after havi bee: y 
BOuPauees HOM ERTAINM ENTS THEY ARE’ ow. 


The cut will give you but a faint idea of Size and Fin: 
of this beautiful instrument, but we will return the — 
¥ express charges to any one who is not perfectly 
= r receiving it. IT SINncs irs Own PRAISES, 
ith each Organette we enclose a selection of popular 
tunes FREE, and pack all in a strong box. If you are in 
pave friends 
















ew York at any time call on us, or if you 
living here, you can request them to cal pur- 
chase for you. If you wish to act as an Agent for us, send 
| AT ONCE ond secure = agency for your town. You 
| 2 e 'natrumen 

yl = oa OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. cena —- 


Registered Mail, money 
| ADDRESS OR CALL ney Order, Draft, or Postal Note. 








W. ASHBY, Locust Grove Herd, Calhoun, 

- Mo., Breeder of Berkshire swine of the 

largest and best quality. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 





ERMAN ROESCH, St. Louis, Mo., Bird 

Fancier and Pet stock Breeder, will buy, 
sell and exchange High-class Poultry, Pig- 
eons and pet stock. Has forsale: Dogs, Rab- 
bits, Guinea-pigs, Ferrets, Maltese cats, Ca- 
naries, Red-birds, Mocking-birds. Eggs for 
hatching from 20 varieties of land and water 
fowls. Send stamp for price list. 





ERSEY CATTLE, :highly and fashionably 
eJ bred and the best butter families. Bulls 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Animals properly shipped and deliver- 
ed at depot in St. Louis. H.W. Douglass, 
Pevely, Jefferson Co. Mo. 





ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle. 
JERSEY CATTLE. | 
I have one of the largest herds in the coun- 
try composed of the choicest and most fash- 
ionable strains, all registered in the A. J.C. C. 
Herd Register. Young bulls cheap. York 
shire pigs. __“R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 





Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 
ages, 


Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 
HOS. T. TURNER 


706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Se Sse & AKERS, 
a to H.H.Russell) 
arrensburg, Mo., breeders of 


thoroughbred Poland Chin Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Corresnondence solicited. 












av Premium Chester 
nite, Berkshire and Po- 
1ffid China Pigs & fine 
Setter Dogs,ScotchUol- 
lies and FoxHounds, bre 
™ yg PEOPLES, West 
Chester, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for cir 
cular and price list. 








PURE BRED REGISTERED 


Poland China Hogs 


For sale by DAVID A. WATTS, 
Box 222 Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill. 
Write for prices. Inquiries promptly an- 
swered. 











CANTON, ILL., 


POLAND - CHINAS! 


A. C. MOORE & SONS. 


We are raising over 800 pigs for this sea- 
son’s trade. Progeny of hogs that have taken 
more and larger sweepstakes and pork pack- 
er’s premiums than canbe shown by any 
other man on eny breed. Stock all healthy 
and doing well. Have made a specialty of 
this breed for 37 years. Those desiring the 
thoroughbred Poland-Chinas should send to 
headquarters. Our breeders will be register- 
edin the American Poland-China Record. 
Photographs of 34 breeders, free. Swine Jour- 
nal 25 cents. One and two cent stamps taken. 
Ouw sales extend to every State and Territo- 
ry where corn and hogs are raised, also to 
Canada and Germany. Special rates by ex- 
press. Pedigree sent,when desired. Come 
and see our stock. 


PUBLIC SALES 


OF 


Shorthorn Cattle, 
November 20 and 21, 1883, 


—AT— 


Dexter Park, Chicago, IIl. 





On November 20, 1883, 


About 75 choice animals from the Hinkston 
Herd, representing the Barrington, Waterloo, 
Hilpa, Rose of Sharon, Cypress, Princess, Mrs. 
Flathers, Kirklevington, Peri, Young Mary 
and other choice families, the oo of 
Josh Barton, Esq., of Millersburg, Ky., will be 
sold, without limit, to the highest bidder. 
This stock is principally the get of 5th Lord 
Oxford, 32d Duke of Airdrie and other well- 
known Duke sires. 

Catalogues can be had of Josh Barton, Esq., 
Millersburg, Ky. 

Terms cash. 

Cou. L. P. Mur, Auctioneer. 


On November 2ist, 1883, 


about 80 head of choice Shorshorns from the 
Glen Echo Herd, the rh gee J of F. J. Barbee, 
Esq., of Paris, Ky., willbe sold without re- 
serve at Dexter Park, representing the Lou- 
don Duchess, Craggs, Lady Bates, Princess, 
Young Phyllis, Young Mary and other pu- 
lar families, pripcipally the get of Duke and 
and Rose of Sharon’ sires. These sales will 
afford purchasers a chance to obtain some of 
the most choice cattle, bothin pedigree and 
individual excellence, that have ever been 
sold by auction. 
Catalogues can be had of F. J. Barbee, Esq., 
at Paris, Ky. 
Terms cash. 
The cattle will be at Dexter Park ten days 
before sale. Each sale will commence at 12 
m. Cou. L. P. MuTR, 
Auctioneer. 


DR. W. A. PRATT, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


Holstein Cattle, 


100 HEAD. 
On Hand Oct. Ist. 











IMPORTED HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Our herd now numbers 
400 head of pure bred Hol- 
steins, 350 of all ages im- 
ported this year. We have 
matured cows that have but- 
ter records of from 16 to 24 
pounds per week. This is the 
breed for the practical far- 
mer, combining the three 
great qualities of Milk, But- 
ter and Beef. We have se- 
lected our cattle in Holland 
with great care and at a 
very heavy expense. Every 
animal will be priced to 
those who wish to buy, but 
issue no catalogues. An in- 
spection of our herd is not 
only invited but solicited. 
Those writing will please 
lgive full address. 

\J. W. STILLWELL & CO., 
Troy, Ohio. 
Office in town. 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE! 


600 HEAD 


Of the finest Quality and best families to 
be found |in Holland, 


Clydesdale and HO R SES 
' 








Hambletonidn 


Rare inducements offered to purchasers 
on the finest Speed of Stock. Send for 
Catalogues. ention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


Lakeside Stock Farm, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Jerseystor Sale 


1. MARY KELLER 9702, dropped May 2%, ’79; 
sire Alex. Ringeling 3056,dam Mary E. 6320; 
eee, solid fawn, black tongue and switch— 

200. 
2. DAISY RINGELING 9703, sire Alex. Ring- 
eling 3056; dam Imp. Dairy 5712; solid fawn, 
= points, tongue and switch, May 30, '79 - 


3. KATY-DID 12786; dark fawn and white; 
dropped June 19; sire Dutcher 2004; dam Mary 
Hunt 5814—$200. 

4. BECKY BURNS 18689; solid fawn, black 
points; dropped May 27,’82; sire Col. Hunt 
4953; dam Katy-Did 12786—$250. 

5. TOSIE DEAR 18€89; solid fawn, black 
pees; coupes Aug. 23, ’82; sire Charley 

‘eller 4579; dam Lizzie Ringeling 5813— . 

6. FANNY KELLER 20250; solid fawn, black 
oints; dropped Aug. 29, ’82; sire Col. Hunt 
953; dam Mary Keller 9702—$150. 

7. ST. CECILIA 20251; solid fawn, black 
Roane: Senees Mar. 17, °’83; sire Col. Hunt 

8 





953; dam Da netics 9703—$175. 
a. ane CHANCE; fawn bull; dropped 
ar. 27, 


83; sire Col. Hunt 4953; dam u 
Hunt 12788—$100. 

9 Solid Fawa bull calf; dropped July, ’83; 
sire Col. Hunt 4953; dam Imp, Daisy 5712—$75 

Also several unregistered Jersey heifers and 
calves, that are thoroughbred, but not sub- 
ject to registry. 

For further particulars apply at office, or 
address, COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

600 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GEORGE E. BROWN & CO,, 
Illinois, 


Importers and Breeders of 





Aurora, = - 


Cleveland Bay Horses, 
English Draft Horses, 
Clydesdale Horses, 
and Holstein Cattle. 


150 stallions and mares on hand, selected 
rsonally from the best studs in England. 
urs is the 


CHAMPION HERD OF HOLSTEINS, 


never beaten at St. Louis and the leading 
fairs in the West in ten years. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue. 
GEO. E. BROWN & CO., 
Aurora, Ill. 


Fifteen Young Merino Rams for Sale. 
Fi 








Address LAFAYETTE VERNON, 
draining sugar, Hedges’ Patent, 
M. L. SAWYER, Viola, Minn. 


FOR SALE. Also, 1 Cook evaporator, 
IRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE! 


3 yearlings and 12 lambs—and good ones.. 
A second-hand Centrifugal for 
as a las new. 
cooler, tanks, barrels, &c. Ve cheap for 
cash. 
nd for free Catalogue.Maps, of Va., 25c. 





Manning C. Staples & Co., Richmond, Va. 


FARMS FOR SALE 25.."2Ronts: 


Send stamp for 
circular to E. C. Lindsey & Co., Norfolk, Va. 


HEARING RESTORED. 
Improved artificial ear drums. A at in- 
vention, by one who was deaf thirty years. 
There are over 5000 now in actual use. For 
circulars and testimonials address 
John Garmore, 5th & Race Sts.,Cincinnati,O. 
$6 A Month & board for 4 live — men 

or ladies in each county. Address P. W. 














DR. W. A, PRATT, Elgin, Il. 


ZIEGLER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


say 











> al 2. | 
Che Pome Circle. 








WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMP- 
KIN. 

When the frost is onthe pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
strutting turkey cock; 

Andthe cacklio’ of the guineas, 
clucking of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer ashe tiptoes 
on the fence; 

Oh, it’s then’s the time a feller is a-feelin’ at 
his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet himfrom a night 
of gracious rest, 

As he leaves the house bareheaded and goes 
out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


and the 


They’s sompin’ kind o’ hearty, like, about 
the atmosphere, 

When the heat of summer’s over 
cooling fall is here ; 

Of course we miss the flowers andthe blos- 
soms On the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and 
buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air is appertisin’, and the landscape 
through the haze, 

Ofacrispand sunny morning of the early 
autumn days, 

Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ 
to mock; 

When the frost is onthe pumpkin and {the 
fodder’s in the shock. 


and the 


The husky, rusty rustle of the tassels of the 
corn, 

And the raspin of the tangied leaves, as gold- 
en as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries, kindo’ lonesome 
like, but still 

A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they 
growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder and the reap- 
er in the shed; 

The horses in their stalls below the clover 
overhead ; 

O, it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ 
of a clock, 

When thefrost ison the pumpkin and the 
fodder’s in the ahgeor. 





IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other, 
In blackness of Sheart that we war to the 
knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neath his load on 
the heather, 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener 
than steel 
And mightier far for woe than weal. 


Were it not well in this brief life journey, 
Cn over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye, in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all in peace on the plain, 
Man, and man only, makes war on his 
brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his perils and 
pain, 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the 
plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow do wy into the dust? 
God pity us all! Time too soon will tumble 
All of us together like leaves in a gust, 
Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
—Joaquin Miller. 





We have a letter trom an esteemed cor- 
respondent in Kansas, from whom we 
have heretofore been glad to hear. The 
letter here referred to, puts it just a lit- 
tle too strong for our columns, hence, 
contrary to our usual custom, we are 
compelled to decliue its publication. We 
moreover wish to say here once for all 
that Rev. G. A. Watson has never men- 
tioned the liquor laws, has taken no po- 
sition onthe temperance question and 
has time and agaiu declined to be drag- 
ged into a discussion on that subject. His 
position at the start was that, if it was 
right to sell liquor on Saturday it was 
not wrong to do so on Sunday; and this 
position he has logically, and with singu- 
lar coolness and ability,maintained. We 


have taken no partin the discussion, but 
suggested it because the subject was oc- 
cupying considerable attention through- 
out the country, and it occurred to us 
that as an intelligent clergyman of tifty 
years standing his utterances might com- 
mand at least consideration, even though 
conflicting with many people’s prejudices. 
We will now drop the Stinday Law 
question, if our readers please, and are 
open for the discussion of other matters 
incident to the season and the times. 
For the information of our facetious 
Kansas friend before referred to, we will 
further say that, whatever Bon Ami’s 
abilities may be in that regard, he cer- 


tainly has not appeared in these columns 
He is too much of a 


in female attire. 
man ana gentleman to be caught enact- 
ing such a role. 


What Shall we Read? 





There is great suggestiveness in the 
following remarks on ‘‘reading”’ by Lord 


Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, of- 


fered in an address to the students of 
Haverford College, near Philadelphia, a 


few weeks since, and all who are famil- 
iar with the good old authors mentioned 
will not only agree with every word but 
emphasize it. 


Lord Coleridge talked in an easy but 
sympathetic and serious way to the stu- 
dents upon the authors they should read. 
Putting Milton next to Shakspeare, he 
told them that John Bright said that he 
had built himself up on Milton. He then 
named Wordsworth, and said: ‘If I have 
any fault to find with America, it is that 
Ifear you do not do Wordsworth quite 
the honor which he deserves.” Gray, 
Shelley and Keats followed in the order 
named. Coming to American poets, he 
said: **You may be surprised at the 
name [ shall select from your American 
poets, when I tell you to learn Bryant. I 
do not say Longfellow because, although 
he is asweet and noble and delightful 
poet, he is not American—I mean that 
his poetry might just as well have been 
written in Englaad, or Italy, or Ger- 
many, or France, as in America—but 
Mr. Bryant's poetry is full of the char- 





| acteristics of his own country, as well as 


noble, natural and invigorating.”” Among 
prose writers be named Lord Boling- 
broke ‘as a writer of the most perfect 
English ;*’ next, **the greatest advocate 
since Cicero—and I say this, even re- 
membering your own Webster—Lord 
Erskine ;"* then Burke, Hooker—not to be 
read as a whole, “except by theological 
students’—Lord Bavou and Cardinal 
Newman. Among American writers he 
named Daniel Webster aud ‘‘your great- 
est writer, the master of an exquisite and 
an absolutely perfect style--Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.”’ Vhe appreciation which 
the little talk manifested of the aspira- 
tions of youth and the vital importance 
of the formative period of life. made it a 
delightful and winning address. 





AN ACCIDENT THAT NEVER HAP- 
PENED. 
W hat happened to the Colonel yesterday, 
Could you, my truthful friend, for certain say? 
That information truly cannot give, 
Naught evil, as 1 surely hope to live. 
Amiss, do not distress your anxious mind, 
Naught wrong to him has happened, as I find. 
Have you heard what happened to the 
Colonel yesterday? Ihave not. Neither 
have |. Rev. Geo. A. WATSON. 
Well, now, the Colonel went deer- 
hunting in the interior of the State, early 
last week, taking his son Frank, his dogs, 
guns and camping equipments along. 
Mr. Watson's lines were written before 
he left, hence have no reference to what 
may have happened since. He felt a 
little funny when he wrote them, a thing, 
by the way, he is much in the habit of 
doing. 
Our Cneda Orlena. 

Isitin my little room, and listen to 
the music of the Summer rain as it pat- 
ters on the shingles above, while my 
girlish thoughts run on to a_ blissful fu- 
ture where all is music and flowers. Oh! 
the plans and projects of coming hap- 
piness that are shaped and clothed with 
colors of richest hue! But alas! how 
few we ever realize. Grandmother, I 
am glad to have you back again. I 
think we need Grandmother and a 
Grandfather too. lam sure if we hada 
Grandfather to look over his spectacles 
at us, there would be but little quarrel- 
ing done in the circle. Lloyd Guyot, I 
do not thank you for making slight re- 
marks about Arkansas. Iam sure it is 
as nice as ‘Texas. Where is Nina? Nina, 
you are setting a bad example, f often 
look over the old RurAL and sigh to 
think how full the Circle was, and how 
few we have now, and probably they are 
gone never to return again. 

ONEDA ORLENA. 
Little Rock, Ark., 

TO IDYLL. 

Oh why, uncomforted, like Rachel weep? 
Have hopes, once fondly, dearly cherished 
fled? 
Is there no balm in Gilead to keep 
Your troubled soul at ease—your 
asleep; 
Then why not cease to mourn him as if dead? 
There is no death?—the soul immortal flees 
When disunited back unto its God. 
T’ was He who gave it first from Paradise, 
And Ile can bid it from the earth arise. 


boy 


“Dust unto dust’’—we cannot hope to shun 
This fiat of the most Eternal High— 

Then we submissive, when His will is done. 
Should kiss the rod of the afflicting One, 

Nor grieve for those who go beyond the sky. 
ONEDA ORLENA, 





The Sunday Laws. 
“The Sabbath was made for man 
man for the Sabbath.” 
Thus retorted our Saviour when He 
and His disciples were accused of vio- 
lating the third commandment. What 
his disciples then and there did would 
subject any citizen or other person in 
this State to a fine, ifa similar act were 
performed by him on the Sabbath. 
Now here is food for reflection. I am 
sure that the gentleman whose ‘early 
training,’’ was such as to permit him'to 
use, the epithets ‘‘knave’’ and ‘fool’ in 
connection with the name ofa gentle- 
man of refirement and culture, and to 
maliciously and publicly accuse’ the 
most numerous body of christians of 


not 


Jesus and his disciples, and yet he will 
ple act of moving on the part of the toil- 


which their labor has created. 


“religious fanaticism.”’ It was this spe- 
‘cies of religion (?) that murdered men 
for conscience sake, 
witches and banished Roger Williams. 
If I had the kind ef fore-fathers the gen- 
tleman tells us about I would certainly 
change my name. He presumes too much 
upon the ignorance of Home Cirele read- 
ers, when by implication he charges 
Catholics with forcing the pilgrim fath- 
ers to such a place where they could wor- 
ship God according tothe dictates of 
their own consciences. 

Catholics believe in keeping holy the 
Sabbath day; in the language of their 
catechism: ‘‘to abstain from all servile 
work, and whatever may hinder the due 
observance of the Lord’s day, or tend to 
profane it.” This is the belief of Catho- 
lics; the statement of the gentleman 
whose forefathers burned people to the 
contrary, notwithstanding; and who 
boasts of an early training which war- 
rants him in using language he would not 
dare to utter in one’s presence. 

On the subject of saloons, Sunday or 
any other day, I must take issue with 
Father Watson, and I trustI can do so 
without using language such as Frank’s 
early trainfug permits him to use. 

Wm. MANNING. 





Goodwin, Ark., 


COLMAN’S 


believing in ‘‘worshiping God in the 
forenoon and engaging in noisy amuse- 
ments as base ball, town ball, and foot 
ball,’ onthe Lord’s day;I say, Il am 
sure that he will not say that the pre- 
sent generation are more holy than were 


not permitthe pertormauce of the sim- 
ing millions among the scenes of beauty 

He would shut up the parks and the 
Fair Grounds, the only places where the 


millions of God’s poor havearight to 
set their foot outside their illy-ventilated 


any wonder that thinking men cry out, 


and that burned 





RURAL WORLD. : 








The End. 

May I have your permission to sub- 
mit, apropos of what is going on in the 
Home Circle, the following story? and 
suggest that Bon Amz figure it out as to 
who is this and who that. It semsto me 
that the sparring and the fencing of our 
able debators will sooner or later come 
to just such an end, and I hereby wzrn 
them unless they mend their ways some 
such cat-astrophe will result. 


‘“*Mr.Sam. MeCurdy was sitting benezth 
the shade of a tree in the back yard of 
his residence on Clay, near Franklin 
street, talking to some friends, when his 
attention was called to a hen with a 
brood of young chickens and a large rat 
that had pust emerged from its hole and 
was quietly regarding the young chick- 
ens with a prospect of a meal in view. 
As the rat came from his hole the house- 
cat awoke from her afternoon nap and 
caught sight of the rat. Crouching low, 
she awaited developments, and stood 
prepared to spring upon his ratship. At 
the appearance of his ancient enemy, the 
cat, a Seotch terrier, which had been 
sunning itself in the woodshed, priakgd 
up his ears and quietly made for the 
place where the cat stood. At this mo- 
ment a boy named Andy Quaid came 
upou the scene. The chickens were not 
cognizant of being watched by the rat, 
nor did the rat see the cat, nor the feline 
the dog, who had not noticed the com- 
ing of the boy. A little chick wanderéd 
too nigh and he was seized by tke rat, 
which was 1n turn bounced upon by the 
eat, and the cat was caught in the mouth 
of the dog. The rat would not cease his 
nold on the chicken, and the cat, in spite 
of the shaking she was getting from the 
dog, did not let go the rat. It was fun 
for the boy, and in high glee he watched 
the contest and the struggle of each one 
of the victims. Itseemed to him that 
the rat was going to escape after a time, 
and seizing a stone, he hurled it at the 
rodent. The aim was not good, and the 
stone struck the dog right between the 
eyes. The terrier released his grip on 
the cat and fell over dead. It had 
breathed its last before the cat in turn 
let go the rat and turned over and died. 
The rat did not long survive the enemy, 
and by the side of the already dead 
chicken he laid himself down and gave 
up the ghost. ‘The owner of the dog was 
so angry at his death that he is said to 
have come near making the story com- 
plete by killing the boy that killed the 
dog, that shook the cat that caught the 


tionists ask too much, and consequently 
get too little. All temperance people 
would unite in trying to get rid of whisky 
as a beverage, but when wine is added to 
the list, a large number, including many 
clergymen, will use their exertions to 
defeat a prohibitory amendment. The 
question now is, will the prohibitionists 
do the country a service by confining 
themselves to the possible, or will they 
do the cause of temperance an injury by 
doing nothing, because they cannot do 
everything? Bon AMI. 





Making and Keeping Sweet Cider. 


October and November, according to 
the climate, or when light autumn frosts 
are occurring and the fruit isin all the 
perfection of its ripeness, is the time to 
make a prime article of cider, says the 
Boston Transcript. Cider from late ap- 
ples is of better quality and possesses 
more body than that from early apples. 
It will also keep much longer. Cider 
varies in character, not only with the 
season of the year at which it was made, 
but with the quality of the apple. The 
best cider is made from apples which are 
somewhat astringent in their properties 
of flesh and juice—apples the juice of 
which contains the largest per cent of 
alcohol. The strongest cider comes, as 
arule, from apples which contain the 
least amount of juice. The Hessian, 
—, Virginia and other of the crab 
vamieties are chiefly etseemed as cider 
apples; so are the russett and pippin va- 
rieties, while small round apples of -al- 
most all sorts make a fairly good article. 
The opinion in general is that the best 
cider that reaches the larger markets is 
made at steam mills, where the fruit is 
crushed in large bulk. Cider made ina 
large press, other things being equal, 
keeps better than that made in a small 
hand press. A richer, fuller flavored 
and better colored beverage is obtained 
when the pomice is allowed to remain in 
the vat afew hours and turned occasion- 
ally, to induce fermentation before the 
juice is expressed. The color of the juice 
is influenced by the management of the 
pulp. Different varieties of apples im- 
part different flavors, but from any one 
kind two distinct varieties of cider may 
be produced—the one by expressing the 
juice before any change of color occurs 
from exposure of the pomice to the at- 
mosphere, and the other after this ex- 
posure. In making what is called cham- 
pagne cider, therefore, when a light col- 
ored liquor is required, the juice is 
pressed from the pomice immediately 
after grinding the latter. Professional 
cider-makers employ cider cloth for the 





rat that bit the chicken on Clay street.” 
POLLYWOG. 





Letter From Bon Ami. 


DEAR CIRCLE: Ourpage this week is 
occupied by a very attractive article on 
Galveston. Col. Colman takes a deep 
interest in Texas. I thank him for his 
good intentions, but I cannot be truly 
grateful for a service which brings pres- 
ent prosperity and centuries of wretched- 
ness. The people of Texas are, as a 
class, in better circumstances than they 
will enjoy a hundred years hence. I 
make this statement deliberately, al- 
though I know most people entertain 
quite a different opinion. Col. Colman 
himself, in his philosophic address to the 
cattle convention (no fun intended) at 
Fort Worth, states that the outlook for 
the laboring man is exceedingly gloomy, 
and that he feared that two dollars a day 
and beef steak would be impossible in 
the near future. Professor Sanborn of 
the University of Missouri, recently said 
that all the valuable land in the United 
States has already been appropriated. 
There can be no doubt that there are 
enough peoplein the United States al- 
ready to utilize every foot of land. 
either for farming or stock raising. Now, 
if this statement be true, and those of 
Col. Colman and Professor Sanborn, it is 
difficult to see how an increase of popu- 
lation couldincrease the financial pros- 
pects of the American people. Beg- 
ging you to remember what has already 

een said, Linvite your attention to the 
following facts: Taking twenty-five 
years as a basis of calculation, our pop- 
ulation is increasing in geometrical pro- 
gression. In a hundred years from now 
our population, at the present rate of in- 
crease, will be 800,000,000. There are 
reasons that indicate that our country 
will soon be as densely populated as Chi- 
na. Who could desire it to be so? When 
a country once has population enough, 
the time is not distant when it will have 
too much. Ina new country like Texas, 
the people are uniformly prosperous. 
Their prosperity depends mostly on in- 
dustry and economy. The farmer gets a 
good price for his products, and he has 
unfenced larid around him on which he 
can raise stock at a little or no cost. Pros- 
perity is genera! and widespread. Asa 
country becomes densely populated, 
property slips out of the hands of those 
who labor most and _ into the hands 
of those who have the greatest brains. 
The rich get richer, and the poor get 
poorer. The latest historian of London 
says that city, as it 1s the largest, so it is 
the richest and poorest city in the world. 








habitations and the dusty streets. If it} y; makes the heart sick to read of the 
is wrong to walk in the parks, how can | poverty and suffering of the world’s me- 
it be right to walk in the streets? Is it} tropolis. Statesmen should direct the 


attention of emigrants to Mexico, South 
America, Africa and the North Pole, 

Adense population, together with 
the extreme wealth and extreme poverty 
which will surely accompany it. will be 
the breakers upon which our ship of state 
will be finally wrecked. 

Walnut’s suggestions are good. I sug- 
gest that he lead off with ajseries of essays 
on some subject. He is well qualified for 
that kind of work. 

Guyot rejoices that he has a sweetheart 
in Texas who doesn’t care anything for 
me. I fear he, with all his cleverness, 
does not understand woman’s nature. 
A girl’s words mustbe construed®*by the 
rule of contrary. When she tells you 
she hates you, there may be some hope, 
but when she says she just dotes on you, 
it is time for your suspicions to be 
aroused. Some of the new lady writers 
seem to think that I make much ot wo- 
man’s faults. Thisis a mistake. I love 
a woman for her faults. I could not love 
her if she were perfect; she would be too 
much like a man. And Little Sweetheart 
talks as if she thought I wanted to bite 
her. Maybe so, butI would not bite 
hard enough tohurt. I think it nicer to 
bite a girl than kiss her, when you can’t 
get to her lips. 

I see that the prohibitory amendment 
failed to be carried in Ohio. Prohibi- 









press. ‘The best bariels for storing cider 
“2 whisky or brandy barrels. When 
<p-* cannot be obtained great care 
» uid be observed to thoroughly cleanse 
wich lime or wood ashes and water the 
barrels to be used. In addition to this 
cleansing it is best to fumigate with 
matches of rolled brimstone dropped 
into the barrel, after rinsing the barrel 
with hot water and draining 1t dry.— Ex. 














Tea-Drinking. 


I read with much interest the article in 
the Sun of Oct. 12 entitled ‘‘A Cup of 
Tea in Court,”’ and particularly the clos- 
ing sentence, in which Prof. Chandler 
told the judge he could safely continue 
tea-drinking if he would confine himself 
to black tea. When in China in 1848 we 
were taken to see the tea factories. There 
we were shown the corpse-like workmen 
®ho made green tea by rubbing the 
black tea leaves in hot copper pots. The 
poor devils were, in a manner, protected 
from the copper fumes by wearing a 
damp cloth over the nose and tied be- 
hind the ears to protect their mouths and 
nostrils. We were told that these work- 
men rarely survived thei: second year at 
this employment. WhenI wrote home 
about this my mother registered a vow 
that never again would she drink green 
tea, and now she is 83. When I occa- 
sionally pass along Vesey street and see 
the copper-hued glint on the great 
masses of tea peel out ad captandum 
vulgus, [ wonder how many persons have 
been sent to the madhouse or the early 
grave by this Chinese poison. 

WILLIAM H. WILKEYSON. 





Reserve Power a Necessity. 


It is not wise to work constantly up to 
the highest rate of which we are capable. 
If the engineer of the railroad were to 
keep the speed of his train up to the 
highest rate he could attain with his en- 

ine, it would soon be used up. Ifa 

orse is driven at the top of his speed for 
any lergth of time, he is ruined. It is 
well to try the power occasionally, of a 
horse or engine, by putting on all the 
motion, they will bear, but not contin- 
uously. All machinists construct their 
machines so that there will be a reserve 
force. If the power required is four 
horse, then they make a six horse power. 
In this case it works easily and lasts 
long. A man who has —_ enough 
to do twelve hours of labor in twenty- 
fourand no more, should do but ten 
hours’ work. 

The reserve power keeps the body in 
repair. It rounds out the frame to full 
proportions. It keeps the mind cheer- 
ful, hopeful, happy. The person with 
no reserve force is always incapable of 
taking on any more responsibility than 
he already has. A little exertion puts 
him out of breath. He cannot increase 
his work for an hour without danger of 
explosion. Such are generally pale, 
dyspeptic, bloodless, nervous, irritable, 
despondent, gloomy. We all pity them. 
The great source of power in the indi- 
vidual is the blood. It runs the ma- 
chinery of life, and upon it depends our 
health and strength. 

A mill on a stream where water is 
scanty can be worked buta portion of 
the time. So aman with little good 
blood can do but little work. Tne 
reserve power must stored up in this 
field. When the reserve power of an in- 
dividual runs low, it is an indication that 
a change is necessary, and that it is best 
to stop expending and goto accumula- 
ting, just as the miller does when water 
gets low inthe pond. Such a course 
would save many a person from physical 
bankruptcy.— Herald of Health. 





Brain workers require the best of food 
in abundance. A writerin the Journal 
of Chemistry says careful estimates show 
that three hours of hard study wear on 
the body more than a whole day of phy- 
sical labor. The Germans have a saying, 
—‘Without phosphorus no thought,” 
and the consumption of that essential 
ingredient of the brain increases in pro- 
portion to the amount of labor which 
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this organ is called on to perform. The 
importance of the brain as a working or- 
gan is shown by the amount of blood it 
receives, which is proportionally greater 
than that of any other part of the body. 
One-tifth of the blood goes to the brain, 
| although its average weight is only one- 
fortieth of that of the body. 


STARCH TO GLOSss LINEN.—Take 2 oz. 
white gum-Arabic, powder, put into a 
pitcher, and pour it on a pint of boiling 
water: then, having covered it, let it 
stand all night. In the morning pour it 
carefully trom the dregs into a clean bot- 
tie; keeptor use. A tablespounful of 
gum water stirred into a pint of starch 
that has been made in the usual manner, 
will give linen collars, shirts, etc., a look 
of newness when nothing else can re- 
store them after washing. 


YounG Housewire.—All kinds of i#- 
sects can be destroyed by using hot aluin 
water. 
it in three or four quarts of boiling wa- 


disappears; then apply 1t with a brush, 
while nearly boiling hot, to every joint 
and crevice in your closets, pantry 
shelves, bedsteads and the like. Brush 
the crevices in the floor, of the skirting 
or mop boards, if you suspect that they 
harbor vermin. If, in whitewashing the 
ceiling, plenty of alum is used in the 
lime, it will also serve to keep insects at 
a distance. Cockroaches will flee the 
paint which has been washedin cold 
alum water. 





INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 
AN ASTONISHING CURE. 


The following case gives another remark- 
able proof the really wonder- working poten- 
cy of Compound Oxygen. The patient her- 
self could hardly have been more surprised 
than we were at the result which attended its 
use; for when we examined her case and un- 
derstood Clearly her condition we did not be- 
lieve that we could do anything for her, and 
frankly told her so. 
“PHILADELPHIA, June 10th, 1882. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Dear Sirs: In April, 
1881, I consulted you in reference to your 
Treatment in Inflammatory Rheumatism. 
Eighteen years ago I discovered rheumatism 
inthe ends of my fingers; from that it grad- 
ually spread all over my body, settling in my 
feet in 1870; and from that time to January, 
1380, I grew worse and worse, suffering nearly 
all the time intense shooting pains, prostrat- 
ing me often for days, when the trouble set- 
tled in my left arm. 
“My arm lost all vitality, becoming as cold 
as if encased in ice and hanging at my side a 
heavy weight. The muscles fell awaytothe 
bone, and my shoulder wasted until it be- 
came necessary to pad my dresses to wear 
them. In addition to this trouble my stom- 
ach was in a ternble condition, having re- 
fused all kinds of food for months, and I was 
starving ona low diet under the advice ot 
one of Philadelphia’s best physicians. After 
a careful examination of my case, your Dr. 
Starkey said to me, ‘I don’t think I can doany 
thing for you.’ Lhad heard and read of the 
Oxygen so long that I was anxious to try it if 
only to get a little relief; so on April 8th, 1881, 
I began the Oftice Treatment, coming every 
day for awhile and then three times a week. 
The first night after inhaling the Compound 
Oxygen I had the first night’s rest in months. 
This greatly relieved and encouraged me. 
After using the Treatment a month I noticed 
a slightly changed feeling in my arm, but 
could not move any part of it. During the 
second month I could notice a decided im- 
provement in my stomach and a little motion 
of the fingers. tuen had the misfortune to 
fall down a fight of stairs, which threw me 
away back und injured my arm seriously. I 
resumed the Treatment as soon as I was able 
to come to the office, and by August, notwith- 
standing the fall, I found, by the use of the 
other arm, I could move the lame one about 
aninch from the body and could raise the 
shoulder slightly. In November I could lift 
my arma little and the spots were not so 
painful. All this time my stomach was im- 
proving and my lung trouble less trouble- 
some. By Christmas time I could eat almost 
everything placed before me; I had little or 
no nausea, and seldom vomited. My arm be- 
gan to fil lout and the rheumatism, instead of 
being a permanent pain, was now scattering, 
and only visited me occassionally and I real- 
ized that I was much less a barometer. I felt 
like a new being. In February, 1882, I was 
using my arm at light work and was able to 
comb my hair,a thing Ihad not done for a 
long time, could button my dresses to the top 
and found it necessary to take out the *pad- 
ding. In April, one year from the time I be- 
gan, my lungs improved wondertully, my 
stomach was well, and my rheumatism bac 
into my fingers, where it started in 1864, eigh- 
teen years ago! 
Mrs. MARGARETTA E. BAIR, 
1848, Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
“Pp, S.—August Ist, 1882. Since the foregoing 
was written, the last vestiges of rheumatism 
which remained in my fingers have departed. 
M. E. B.”* 
Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode 
of action of this remarkable curative agent, 
anda large record of surprising cures in 
Consumption, Catarrh,JNeuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, ete., anda widerange of chronic 
diseases, will be sent free. Address, 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 





MISCELLANY. 

Canadian Indians prophecy an early win- 
ter because the wild geese have gone South. 

Young men or middle-aged ones, suffering 
from nervous debility and kindred weakness 
should send three stampsfor Part VII of 
World’s Dispensary Dime Seriesof books. 
Address World's Dispensary Medical Associ- 
ation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Southern States have pine timber 
enough to last the whole country 250 years, at 
the present rate of consumption. 

The word “obey” has been stricken from 
the marriage service by a Methodist congre- 
gation in Canada. 

A dead shot may be taken at bilious and 
liver disorders with Dr. R. V. Pierce’s ‘‘Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets.” Mild yet certain in 
operation; and there is none of the reaction 
consequent upon taking severe and drastic 
cathartics. By druggists. 

A meteor which was observed in Montreal 
recently, was seen to separate into two por- 
tions before it disappeared. 

Mr. Talmage thinks that there will be no 
need of Bibles in heaven, but supposes there 
may beone ‘“‘chained to the throne.” 

In aletterfrom Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, 
Limerick, Ireland, Brown’s Bonchial Troches 
are thus referred to: “Having brought your 
‘Broncial Troches’ with me when I came to 
reside here, I found that after I had given 
them away to those whom I considered re- 
quired them, the poor people will walk for 
miles to get afew.” For Coughs, Colds, and 
Throat diseases they have no equal. Sold only 
in boxes. 

“Whom I have joined together let no other 
man put asunder,’’is the way a young Ben- 
nington, Vt., justice marries them. 

The London Times has discovered that 
“sooner or later every distinguished English- 
man seems bound to visit the United States.” 

Fresh air, exercise, good food and Dr. Ben- 
son’s Celery and Chamomile Pills will, when 
used together, cure any case of nervousness, 
sick headache, or indigestion They strength- 
en the nervous system. 5,000 physicians pre- 
scribe them. 

The English Lord Chief Justice Coleride, 
having made the tour of the country and 
been everywhere received with great atten- 
tion, sailed from New York Iast Saturday for 

England. 
Cuts from barbed wire fence, cured 
with Stewart’s Healing Powder. 

No scar or gray hair, 50 cts a box. 








Take 2 lbs. of alum and dissolve / 


ter; let it stand on the fire till the alum { 

















‘POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel o 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold oy in cans. 

c) 


‘ROYAL BaKIN “ 
New York eNS PowbER Co., 106 Wall St. 


HAY PRESSES. 
WHITMAN’S {IMPROVED 



















rh —— + 
PERPETUAL HAY AND STRAW.ERESS, 
1882, and Grand Goid Meda! in 1883, over Dederick and others, 








The only pertect Hay Press made. Puts 10 tons in car. 
Most simple and durable, A baleevery 3 minutes. Satisfac- 
tion guaran‘ . Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send 
for Circulars, Also Horse-Powers, Koad Graders, Cider Mills, 
Corn Sheliers, Feed Cutters, etc. Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis. Mo 
CHAMPION BALING PRESSES 
=m —— A Ton per 
—~ Mour. Run 
\ by 2menand 
one team.— 


loads 10to 15 
tonsin car. 
ait 7 OS a send forde 
eriptive circular with prices, to GEHRT 
CO., 216, 218 & 220 Maine St. Quincy,Ill. 





ERTEL’S 


HA Y 
PRESSES 


Are the cheapest ;will 
bale hay at less ex- 
ense; load more 
n railroad car than 
any other; so war- 
ranted or no sale. 
Send for illustrated 


GEO, ERTEL& CO 
Quincy, Ill. 
N. B.—Mr. Dederick, your challenge against 
the Economy I did accept and offered $500 to 
the winner; it is still pending. Please — 
G. E. 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 


se thecustomer , 
et oer oe keeping the one 
that suits 


Js a 
Order on trial, address tor circular and location of 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents. 

TAKE NOTICE.—As parties infringing our 
patents falsely claim premiums and superiority 
over Dederick’s Reversible Perpetual Press. 
Now, therefore, I offer and guarantee as follows : 

First. That baling Hay with One Horse, Ded- 

erick’s Press will bale to the solidity required to 
load a grain car, twice as fast as the presses Im 
question, and with greater ease to both horse and 
man at that. 
Srconp. That Dederick’s Press operated by One 
Horse will bale faster and more compact than 
the presses in question operated by Two Horses, 
and with greater ease to both man and beast. 

THIRD. That there is not a sing'e point or fea- 
ture of the two presses wherein Dederick’s is not 
the superior and most desirable. 4 

Dederick Press will be sent any where on this 
guarantee, on trial at Dederick’s risk and cost. 

P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. ¥ 

JOHN R. CALHOUN & CO., St. Louis, Agts. 


Ae [ucen of the Sout 





















PORTABLE 


‘pA Farm Mills, 


For Stock Food or Meal for Family use. 
10,000 IN USE. Write for Pampblet, 


Ww. Ss. ROBERT & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NONPAREIL 
FARM AND FEED MILLS 
Cotton seed Hullersan 
Separators. The bestare the 
cheapest. Illustrated pamphlet 
free. AddressL. J. MILLER 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE PROFIT 


FARM BOILER 


imp! , and cheap; the 
Beck HEED COOKER; the 
only dumping boiler; empties its 
kettle in a minute. Over 5,000 In 
use 3 Cook yo eos a =! 
and save one-half the cost 0’ rk. 
Send for circular. D. R.SPERRY 
& CO., Batavia, Lilinois. 


“DRAW CUT)” 
BUTCHERS’ MACHINES. 
Chopper*, Hand — 














| 





es. 
a@- Warranted thoroughly 
made and the best in use. 
MURRAY IRON WORKS. 
“send for Circular. Burlington, Iowa. 


old by the hard- 
ware trade. 


8 





for any disability; als. 
to Wilows Children, 
Parente. a oad 

s ' tion removed ; Dischar: 
increased. Charges of Piforce claims now paige eae 
New Laws and blanks. Col. L. I, 
repos 1865 for Claims & Patents, Washington,D. C- 


eek in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. ‘Addiess H Yauer & Co., Portland, Me- 
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Cheap Holsteins. 

Ep1ror RuRAL WorRLb: My herd_of 
Holsteins, which I had on exhibition at 
the St. Louis Fair, reached home in safe- 
ty, with one exception; one of my milk 
cows received a severe rupture, but with 
eare I hope to get her through safely. 
As you have already reported, my herd 
took its share of the premiums, although 
not in fine condition. To the credit of 
your Fair Association I must say, the 
judges selected with great care, aes 
shall not be afraid to visit it again, be 
eause lL am convinced the judges will 
award credit were merit calls for it. 

My cow, Pride of Twisk, was awarded) 
the premium in her class, and also in 
sweepstakes, although in thin flesh, from 
the great amount of milk she was giving. 
It 1s impossible, ijndeed, to put flesh onjto 
a good milech cow, when in full flow of 
milk. 

I wish to say, for the benefit of the 
readers of your valuable paper, that I 
will offer, for the next thirty days, 100 
head of imported yearlings, in calf to my 
bulls, and due in March, April and May 
next, at reduced prices, in order to make 
room for my last importation of 100 
head, now in Quarantine. The prices 
will range from $275 to $325 singly, with 
a reasonable discount when a number 
are taken. I mean business by this offer; 
have not failed, so far, to sell every man 
who nas come, and sent all home satis- 
fied. We print no catalogues, but cor- 
dially invite personal inspection. Tell 
your readers not to wait to write, but, if 
they have concluded to invest, to come 
at once and look over our herd. | 

So certain am [ that I can suit them, 
that I would almost agree to pay half 
their expenses, if I did not please them, 
both as to price and individual merit. 
Some of my heifers are from cows having 
a record of 60 lbs., large, fine and well 
marked, and all registered. Call soon, 
or send orders. 

J. W. STILLWELL & Co., 
Importers and breeders of Holstein cat- 
tle. Troy, Ohio. 

See advertisement on 5th page. 





Local Dairy Associations. 

EptroR RURAL WORLD: You cer- 
tainly deserve the thanks of dairymen 
and others interested in progressive agri- 
culture, for bringing about the organi- 
zation called the ‘Mississippi Valley 
Dairymen’s Association,’’ through the 
instrumentality of your valuable paper, 
which has always been keenly alive to 
the bestinterests of its patrons. Just 
such a champion is needed to help 
place the dairy interests of this section 
on an equal footing at least with other 
sections, not more fayored by nature for 
the purpose than our own, and on such 
a footing that its great importance, and 
the necessity of the times and situation 
demand. 

Let us not allow the good work to lin- 
ger; but during the comparatively 
leisure time intervening beiween the 
present and the January meeting, to be 
held at St. Louis, go to work and organ- 
ize local associations, tributary to, and 
to co-operate with the one above men- 
tioned. Let all attend at that meeting, 
where no doubt much may be seen and 
learned, appertaining to the business. 
Let all be there, and take a hand, as in 
this like any other calling a unity of ac- 
tion is essential in obtaining the best and 
most speedy results. 

Dairying is not detrimental to any 
other agricultural interest, but on the 
ecutrary it not only protits those directly 
engaged therein, but tends to build up 
and develop the farming interests in the 
neighborhoods where dairies are estab- 
lished. Landsused for_dairying are out 
of the competition in wheat raising, 
which of late years has been much over- 
done. A good market is created for the 
farmers’ surplus feed as well as his milch 
cows, and dairies generally diffuse a 
more lively business interest in their 
neighborhood. Lands devoted to dairy- 
ing become more fertile from’ year to 
year, for the simple reason that more 
manure is made and used. and more 
grasses grown, and especially clover, the 
great renovating crop of America. There 
need be no fear of an overstocked mar- 
ket, not at least in the near future, as our 
towns and cities are continually growing, 
and their people are demanding a better 
article than most farmers with their in- 
efficient appliances are able to produce, 
and are willing to pay good prices for | 
thesame. Andif the products offered 
meet the wants and tastes of the con- 
sumers, much larger quantities in pro- 
portion to pepulation will be wanted. 
Hoping to see all interested take an ac- 
tive interest in this matter, 

I remain yours, ete. 
Jos. E. MILLER. 
Belleville, Ill. 


The Mississippi Valley Creamery and Dairy- 
men’s Association. 


As already reported in these columns, 
this association adjourned to meet again | 
in January, in St. Louis, the time to be| 
determined by the offieers of the associa- 
tion. At this meeting if is expected 
that Missouri and Illinois will be fully 
represented, and that many engaged or 
interested in the business from neighbor- 
ing States will be present. 

To the end that these may be enter- 
tained and instructed, and sent home 
‘better and wiser men,”’ a programme 
of a more than usually interesting char- 
acter must be provided and prepared, 
and as well an exhibit of such produce 
and machinery and utensils used in the 
business had on exhibition. Both of 
these must be assured. More, we must 
have essayists and speakers appointed 
(and their attendance made certain) to 
take charge of the leading subjects that | 
ought to occupy the attention of, or be | 
called for by, those who have less in- | 
formation in attendance. These essay- | 
ists and speakers must confine them- | 
selves to suggestive facts (not occupy all | 
the time, as the preachers do in the| 
prayer-meeting) that those needing in- | 
formation may have an abundance of 
time to ask for it, and enough too, to be | 
sure of getting it. In other words, this 

















COENLAN’ 


first grand mass meeting of the Dairy- | 


men and the Creameryimen of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley must be so arranged as to 
insure not only a very large attendance, 
but as well a great success. 

We have not consulted with our col- 
leagues in this matter, and the officers 
have not yet beld their first meeting, but 
we wish to prepare them for the work 


gether their minds may have’ matured 
such plaus as may have occurred to 
them orf{have been suggested in the in- 
terim. 

In the matter of an exhibition of but- 
ter and cheese; premiums, it occurs to 
us, should be offered, and these should | 
be of such a character as to warrant all} 
the cgeameries in the Valley in sending 
samples and of competing for them. | 
Samples of from tentubs to ten pounds; | 
often cheese to one. 

In the implement and machinery de- |} 
partment also similar temptations to ex- 
hibitors might be offered, so as to 
bring out a full exhibit, and make the 
meeting an interesting one. 

A meeting of the oftivers will be callea | 
at an early day, when all these details | 
will be gone over, and arrangements | 
perfected for the forthcoming meeting. 
In the meantime it will be well to bear 
in mind the National Butter. Cheese and 
Egg Association's eleventh annual meet- 
ing at Cincinnati, December 4, 5 and 6, | 
and the Iowa meeting the first Tuesday | 
after Thanksgiving day, that as many | 
as possible may attend, ‘steal a leaf out | 
of their book,”’ and return to tell the tale 
at St. Louis in January. 








Local Associations. 

Too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to the suggestion in Mr. Vice 
President Miller’s letter in this issue, 
suggesting the formation of local as- 
sociations and their representation at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Dairymen and Creamery- 
men’s convention. Those who are in- 
terested in this work should lose no time 
in getting two or three like-minded with 
themselves together, form an association, 
meet weekly to discuss that which is of 
interest to them and elect delegates to 
the St. Louis meetingin January. 





Eight Hundred Creameries. 
Ep. RuRAL WoRLD: In your issue of 


Sept. 27th, ’83 is a brief paragraph com- 
paring the creamery business in Iowa 
and Missouri. The statement is that the 
former State has 800 factories and the 
latter 50. The article encourages the 
people of Missouri to engage more ex- 
tensively in the business, for: (1) It is 
a paying business; and (2) The State of 
Missouri is second to none in advantages 
to dairymen. 

Itis not the purpose of this writing to 
criticise the spirit nor the fact of your 
article, but simply to add something, if 
possible, to the subject. It is a,question 
whether your readers have a just con- 
ception of ‘‘eight hundred creameries”’ 
for the term does not signify the same 
everywhere. The creamery idea really 
had its origin in Northern Iowa @bout 
ten years ago, when a few men, after the 
manner of operating a cheese factory, 
gathered their milk at a central place 
and handled the entire product there. 
The system grew in favor and impor- 
tance for some seven years when a con- 
siderable portion ot eastern and northern 
Iowa was occupied by such factories. 

But the system, good in its place was 
not adapted to all surroundings. It 


undertaken, that when they come to-| 


| creamery next season. 
| cow. or heifer leave the country. 


civilization’s highest benetit is to, place 

the elements und agencies of nature 

;completely under man‘s control. The 

| creamery idea adds nobly toward such 

;accomplishment. They have come to 

stay. J.W. JOHNSON. 
Mahaska Co., Iowa. 


] 


. Dairy Notes. 


_ The La Plata,Mo.Creamery is now pay- 
ing $1,000 per month for cream and $225 


|per month for gathering and makiny it 


into butter. The same feed that makes a 
pound of pork makes a pound of butter. 
You get 4 cents for your pork and 16 


| cents for your cream. 


Milking in the barnyard, says an ex- 
change, is an old fashion that should be 
abandoned. [tis inconvenient and un- 
clean. Itshould go with the wooden 
pail and the hairy butter and never be 
heard of any more; gone and forgotten 
too. It is a wonder that any farmer 
would permit it, and still more a wonder 
that any farmers’ wives or daughters 
would consent to it. 


Now is the time to begin making 
preparations for furnishing cream to the 
Don’t let a good 
Divide 
your meadows up, so that you can have 
good pasturage for your cows the season 


through. It don’t pay to ship hay any- 
more. Pasture a large portion of your 


meadows, and thus convert your yo 
into butter, and enrich your land. A 


| good milch cow will yield you $4 per 


month by selling your cream to the 
creamery. 

The following is a Southern man’s 
method of feeding a cow :—“If you want 
a large yield of rich milk give your cows 
every day water slightly warmed and 
salted, in which bran has been stirred at 
the rate of one quartor two gallons of 
water. jBy this daily practice the cow 
will give fifty-two per cent more milk 
immediately under the effect of it, and 
she will become so attached to the diet 
as to refuse to drink clear water unless 
very thirsty. The amount ofthis drink 
necessary isan ordinary pailfull at a 
time—morning, noon and night.” 


While the Jersey breeders are giving 
so much attention to the quantity of but- 
ter their favorite produce, it is to be 
hoped they will not fail to impress upon 
the public mind the facts in relation to 
its quality. Ifacow can produce four- 
teen pounds of butter per week, worth 
say $4 20, the fact is worth making 
known. Ifshe can produce ten pounds 
per week, which, because of its supegior 
delicacy of flavor and pleasing fis 
aud appearance will sell readily#for 42 
cents per pound, surely the fact is also 
worth proclaiming. 


Hon. Geo. F. Lord, of Elgin, keeps 
100 cows on 300 acres of land, and has 
not raised a pound of hay tor years. 
The cornis sowed in drills 31-2 feet 
apart, and about the time it blossoms 1t 
is cut with a self-raking reaper, cutting 
one row at a time, the machine thro-ving 
it off in ganels. When sufliciently wilt- 
ed itis bound and set in large shocks 
and allowed to cure standing on the 
ground until winter sets in, when it is 
hauled to the barn. He secures a yield 
of about seven tons of cured fodder to 
the acre, worth as much as the best hay. 
He is one of the most successful dairy- 
men in [linois. 


The influence of food upon the quality 
of milk has called forth, first and last, 
much discussion and in this country it is 
conceded that food has very much to do 
with it. The contrary opinion, however 
has some advocates who base their con- 
clusions mostly upon the experiments 
made by Dr. Kubn at the Moeckern Ag- 
ricultural Station in Saxony. It is 
claimed that he demonstrated that the 





operates well where the country is thick- 
ly settled, the people inclined to exclu- 
sive dairying, and every condition favor- 
able so that suffi.ient milk can be had in 
small range, for a good business. But 
in new sections of country, or where the 
business of the farin is varied,—wool, 
grain, beef, butter, ete., etc..—there the 
full milk creamery cannot serve the peo- 
ple. To meet these objections, the Gath- 
ered Cream System was inaugurated 
about three years ago. By this plan: 
(1.) The farmer can goon with other 
business while the cream wagon comes 
and goes, taking only the cream and 
leaving the skimmed milk at the farm. 
(2.) The business can be extended over a 
much larger area than by the first meth- 
od, so that one building will take the 
place of a dozen full milk factories and 
great expense will really be saved. 

While both these systems have a place, 
yet it seems evident that the gathered 
cream system will meet with more gener- 
al favor under circumstances above de- 
scribed. One thought, then, to put be- 
fore the people of Missouri is that they 
should guard against the building of 
too many creameries. The butter busi- 
ness in lowa is not over-done—the world 
has never yet had too much such butter 
as ismade in most Iowa creameries,— 
but the creamery business is over-done 
because there are too many. Half the 
number (800) or even less, and they bet- 
ter patronized, is what Iowa needs and 
such will be a correct course for Missouri, 
in the development of this worthy en- 
terprise. Cream gathering creameries 
are the ones best suited to her cireum- 
stances and these should be judiciously 
distributed over the State, so that from 
the start they can rely upon at least a 
living trade. “Make haste slowly;” 
creameries must either do a large busi- 
ness on a small margin or asmall busi- 
ness ona large margin. It is infinitely 
better for your producers that the former 
be the condition. 

What has here been said is in no 
way against the creamery enterprise. 
Although yet in its infancy, it gives 
every assurance that its future will be 
permanent and magnificent. It is rapid- 
ly growing in popular favor; prejudices 
are waning, confidence comes on apace; 
improvements are daily suggested and 
utilized. When the mistakes of early | 
youth are corrected—too many factories, 
too great expenditure in buildings and 
appliances, too severe competition, too 
much reckless, untidy management—- 
when our knowledge becomes more per- 
fect and our spirit of ‘live and let live” 
better cultivated, then will the creamery 
business becoine inevery way desirable. 
Surely its advert has blest the people of 
the Westas well asthe whole country. 
It has removed much of the druggery of 
butter making from the farm and center- 





feeding of a cow has nothing to do with 
the quality of milk, and the necessary 
sonsequence is that we can not increase 
the ratio or proportion of cream or but- 
ter in the cow’s milk by any change of 
food, however rich it may be. This is so 
much at variance with the experience of 
dairymen on this side of the ocean that 
most dairy people are skeptical about 
these experiments. Curiosity led to an 
investigation of the methods employed 
in these experiments and the revelations 
were not a little surprising. The milk of 
Saxon cows, if the agricultural reports 
are to be credited, is of remarkable rich- 
ness, four and five quarts yielding a 
pound of butter. We venture to say 
that such cows are not to be found any- 
where outside of Saxony. The conclu- 
sion is irresistable that the statement in 
these reports, as well as that of the Doc- 








tor himself, may be taken with many 
grains of allowance. 
Che Pi 
Che Pig Pen. 
Hogs and Clover. 
EpitoR RuRAL Worup: I saw in 


your issue of Oct. 25th, an article headed 
‘**A Hog Ranch.”’ In this articiea brief 
description was given of an embryo 
hog farm, and the way it was expected to 
be conducted; also suggestions that 
were yery good. Isuppose the parties 
who have undertaken this enterprise 
have considered well the probable cost 
of corn. So near St. Louis, and the rela- 
ative price of pork, the per cent. of risk, 
ete. I think there is but little fear of loss 
from contagious disease if properly man- 
aged. Roasted corn fed once or twice a 
week will.in my opinion,prevent the dis- 
ease known as cholera. Corn can be 
roasted as coffee is roasted for the 
wholesale trade; or corn in the ear can 
be thrown onto burning rubbish. and 
when scorched raked off with an iron! 
rake. This is not new; but no doubi 
some one has thrown roasied or burnt 
corn to a dying hog and pronouuced it a 
failure. If a hog will not eat burnt corn 
it will not eat any food, and tue chances 
are it will die, but as a last resort you 
can give it soap or strong soap water. 
But [ started to tell the readers of the 
WoRLD that I did not believe in trying 
toraise as much corn a8 many of the Mis- 
sourt farmers did, even for hog-raising 
and fattening. Of course it takes grain 
to put on the finishing stroke for mar- 
ket; but in my opinion there is nothing 





ed it in the factories to be performed in 
a large way, under strict system and by | 
machinery. Ithas rendered the dairy | 
product more valuable and greatly im- | 
proved its quality. It has turned over! 
our overworked grain fields into pasture 

land and covered them with stock, there- | 
by resting the soil and the weary toiler, 





llke plenty of rye and clover. Clover in 
particular for grazing hogs. Then it is 
an excellent idea to have oat fields. Feed 
hogs clover when you can give them a 
small piece at a time. 

If I could not be allowed to say but 
one word to help advance the interests 


RURAL 





grow and fatten your hogs or catile. it 
makes hay and will make your land 
rich. When you have your land ina 
good state of cultivation and set in clo - 
ver, the clover will stay with you. You 
can turn under clover with ripe seed and 
raise two crops of wheat, and after you 
cut your second crop of wheat the clover 
is coming up thick, and if your land is 
rich you can cut a good crop of clover. 
One man in this county, Marion, cut 25 
bushels of wheat per acre from one 
field last season, and then cut four or 
five tons per acre of volunteer clover off 
the same ground. This was a good 
large field. Many fields did something 
near as well. Clover stacks should be 
well topped out with wild or timothy 
hay or straw. It requires some effort to 
make clover grow on poor land. Don’t 
expect too much from that littte clover 
field; letit go to seed. Clover can be 
grown on hard pan prairie by persever- 
ance. Yours, J. A. 
Hannibal, Mo., Oct 27th, 1883. 





Oh, the hog, the beautiful hog, curving 
his back as he watches the dog; defying 
the law for his bread and meat; roaming 
at large through every street; hunting, 
grunting, nosing around, till the opeu 
front gate is sure to be found—with its 
hinges broken and ruined quite, by the 
lovers that hung there Sunday night; it 
won’t stay shut. it won't hang level; so 
in walks the hog and raises the devil. 


A Nebraska man says hay is good for 
hogs. Cut the hay short and mix with 
bran, shorts or middlings, and feed as 
other feed. Hogs soon learn to like it, 
and if soaked in swill or slop food it is 
highly relished by them. In winter use 
for hogs the same hay that youfeed to 
your horses, and you will find that it will 
save bran, shorts or other food; it puts 
on flesh as rapidly as anything that can 
be given them. 


Sows intended for breeding should be 
separated ‘from those intended for the 
butcher, and fed a generous but not fat- 
tening diet. Select those with tong bod- 
ies, straight backs, and having the largest 
number of teats; as these make the best 
breeders. When a good breeder is thus 
secured, she should have at least two or 
three litters, and as many more as she 
will breed without becoming unruly or 
getting any bad habits. 





| 
Dr.J.E. Morris says, in regard to! 
trichinw in swine, that it is a well es-| 
tablished fact that the real source of in- 
fection in swine lies entirely in the rat. 
A committee of Vienna physicians found 
in Moravia 37 per cent of rats examined, 
trichinous; in Vienna and its environs,10 
per cent; and in Lower Austria about 4 
percent. The well known voracity ot 
the hog, and its special fondness for 
meat, cause it to feed upon the flesh and 
excrements of other animals infested 


and mice. ‘To prevent trichinous swine 
it is highly important to cut off all the 
sources of disease in the diet of these 
animals. 


Itis a weil 
pork, while it will make but little over 
one-half that amount of beef. It is also} 
an indisputable fact that one acre of clo- | 
ver will make two pounds of pork to one | 
of beef when grazed without other feed. | 
The great value of grass in producing | 
pork is not as well understood by farm- | 
ers asit should be. Grass is as much 

nature’s food for hogs as for cattle, and 

the former will utilize it into greater 

profits than the latter can possibly do. | 
We urge it upon swine breeder to give | 
his hogs abundance of grass. It will de- | 
velop bone and muscle with proper flesh | 
to sustain heavy weights of future fat. A 
hog that has been grown principally on} 
grass has a sure foundation for future 

greatness. 


SUNDRIES. 
An earthquake in Asia,Minor recently killed | 
57 persons, wounded 190, and rendered 14,68 
homeless. 
Foreign capitalists have recently bought a| 
tract of land in Arkansas containing 430,000,- 
000 feet of timber, 
“Four years ago I suffered agony froma! 
skin disease. Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured | 
me.” ©. B. McDonald, Plantersville, Ala., $1 | 
at druggists. 








| 


of fruit trees all wilted and dead from the ef- 
fects of dry weather. 

The Inter-State Industrial Exhibition, that 
closed at Chicago last week, was attended by 
over 370,000 persons. 

“Woman and her Diseases,” isthe title of 
an interesting treatise (96 pages) sent post- 
paid, for three stamps. Address World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, -Buffalo, N. Y. 

A large number of socialists,who have been 
propagating their doctrines in the regions of 
the Ural mountains, were arrested lately. 4 

Twenty-eight parishes of Louisiana were | 
inundated by the Mississippi overflow last 
year, and the damage is reckoned at 

60,000,000. 

Is your wife complaining of afeeling of de- 

bility? Isshe moping and languid? Does 


then scold You for .bringing the very thing 
she asked? Does she hurry you away from 
home in the morning and upbraid you for 
stayingout late at night? Hasshea leaning 
toward undomestic social movements? Get 


with these parasites, and especially rats | 


established fact that a | 
bushel of corn will make ten pounds of | 


Near Troy, Ala.,is a tract of twenty acres |, 


Chartered hy the State of Illinois, for Soapetel, sclentificand 


ice How 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of twor 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Paci’ 
the mammoth Bel 
well known fact that for 15 years he 


advantages that few possess. 


ignorant advertising charlatans, 
benefits, and who. fh fact, 

Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its 


great o ati 

that ‘ine 
“poss YOUNG 
she ask you to bring her home something and | toms 


thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. Do 
not let false pride and sham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman 
endowed with genius, has permitted hie case to run on and on, until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim, 








-ALLEN’S 


Lung Balsam! 


A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY ! 


—THAT WILL CURE— 


Coughs, Colds, Croup. 


Jeremiah Wright, of 

Marion County, W. 
Va., writes us that his 
wife had Pulmonary 
Consumption and 
was pronounced in- 
curable by their phy- 
sician, when the use 
of Allen’s Lung Bal- 
sam entirely cured 
her. He writer that 
he and his neighbors 
he was able to re- think it the best med- 
sume his practice. icines in the world. 


NSUMPTION. 


m0. Digueauser- Wm. A. Graham & 
chant, o owling r % 
Grenn, Va., writes Pe., Wholesale Drag 
Aprii4, 1881, that he gists, Zanesville, O., 
pmo = - a ne write us of the cure 
ung alsam has 
cured his mother of of Matthies Pree 
Consumption, after J ™an, a well-known 
the physician had citizen, who had been 
given her up as an afflicted with Bron- 
chitis in its worst 
form for twelve yrs. 


incurable. le says 

others knowing her 
The Lung Balsam 
cured him as it has 


case have taken the 
Balsam and been 

cured many others of 
Bronchitis. 


Dr. Meredith, Den-¢ ¥ 
tist, of Cincin’ti, was() 
thought to be in the 
last stages of Con- 
sumption and was 
induced by friends to 
a7 ae 
sam after the form- 
ula was shown him. 
We have his letter 
that it at once cured 
his cough and that 


cured. He thinks all 
so afflicted should 
give it a trial. 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


is your hope. It has been tried by thousands 
such as you, who bave been cured. Many in 
their gratitude have given their names to us, 
that suffering humanity can read their evi- 
dence and believe. 


fi is harmless to the most delicate child! It 
contains no Opium in any form! 


Recommended by Physicians, Ministers and 
Nurses. In fact by everybody who has given 
ita good trial. Jt never fails to bring relief. 

As an Expectorant it has no Equal. 


Sold by #ll Medicine Dealers. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith’ sTonie Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AGUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


| The proprietor of this celebrated medi- | 
| cine justly claims for it a superiority over | 
| all remedies ever offered to the public for 

| the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER- 

MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
| and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
| ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
pa this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
médicine, after porns taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL’S 
VEGETABLE FAMILY will be suf- 

cient. 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Scrofalous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is pre a in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Princtyal Office, 881 MainSt,, LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Epucas 


VATE Ds, 
32 SoCLARKSr Cone, 








we 
wea of Private, Nervovs and Chronie 
rs—9 to 4and 7 to 8 ‘ me 
jar 


2 20 


e 
to 12 a. m. only, 
Hopathic and cong 

fic 


coast as founder o' 
levue Medical Lnstitute, Sau Francisco, andgit is a 
as confined himself to the 
tudy and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
‘arly to those who have already placed themselves under the care of 
rom whom they have received no 
done them more harm than gvod. 


advance. By a combination of remedies of 
wer, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged bis treatment 
liate relief, but f ye 
Who are suffering from the damning 
effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
al Weakness), among others showing some of the following symp- 
: Nervous ond Physical Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
i Lost Manhood, Abusesof tir 


ford not onl 





Pimples on the Face, 
mating. You may be in 


that ** Prov 





her a bottle of the Home Sanative Cordial, 
and all will be calm and peaceful at home. 


the head of the Red River, inTexas. It com- 


prises 700,000 acres, and isowned by Chas. 
Goodnight. 

A New York market woman is getting rich 
selling 500 bowls of oyster soup a day at 10 
cents a bowl. That city has $30,000,000 invest- 
ed in the oyster business. 

Paralysis nine years. “After having suffered 
for9 years with paralysis,” says Mr. Joseph 


by Samaritan Nervine.’’ Mr. Yates authori- 
zesthis statement. Your 
it, $1.50. 


made ii the Pacific Ocean near the entrance 
to Behrings’s Straits. Bottom was struck at 
4655 fathoms. The line was thrown out from 
he U. 8. schoolship Tuscarora. 





A Fact WortH REMEMBERING.—A 
severe cold or cough can be soonest 
cured by taking, according to directions, 
Allen’s Lung Baisam. I can be pro- 
cured at any drug store. It is harmless 
to the most delicate person, and can be 
given to children without fear of injury. 
‘Try it if you have a cold or a cough. 








~ When writing to adverti serr, 
be sure to mention Colmen’s Ru. 





of Missouri, it would be‘‘clover.’ It will 





ral World. 


aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thorough 
stands 
ciprocation, find 
The largest cattle ranche in the world is at aie 


E 


ot th 
or seek the mirror for proof to. substantiate this fact. 
control the arm of Fate, or h 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 


Th 

is as inevitable as fate, w' 
= and lost; 
longer. 


console yourself with the tho 


Yutes, of Paterson, N. Jersey, “Iwas cured pow Bok gr not only fan the 


druggist keeps | gre premature y old, as 3 result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled 
accom 


Vhe deepest sea sounding ever taken was pana Tl aggeee, ox he ooter 04 


ae 

> and loss 

eakness. I fect cure w eu 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. 
for e Li 
views letters are 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of case is 
given, butone personal interview in all cases preferred. Address 

Chicago, 





ination is the Thief of oe lay 
y under- 

your ailment, and who alone will know. your case; in re- 
rmanent relief for an ailment that has made day a 
rudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
mamerce, of culture and refinement, are to-~lay suffering from the 
its of their doings, the seeds ot which were sown during moments 


htlessness. Young man, turn and upon th 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


IT PAYS sitter corar 


made by the oldest manutacturers of an o 
butter color in the United States. Establish! 
ed in 1869, The market value of your butter 
advanced from 3 to 5 cents a pound. Use the 
strongest pure color made, free from _rancid- 
ity. It cannot be detected in the butter. Wesup- 
ply more than 1,000 creameries. Warranted to 
satisfy. Color at wholesale rates where we 
have no agent. Send postal for cireulars to 
E B. FARGO & CO., Lake Mills, Wis. 


Creameries. 


The undersigned, practical creamery men, 
will build and furnish Creameries for indi- 
viduals or stock companies, and if desire 
will take stock in part payment. Referen 
tothe business manager of this paper. A 
dress LAWRENCE & 

Waukesha, W 


HANEY'’S 


Patent Milk C ¢ 
b.. 


ah 














—“ 





Received Diploma at Every Fair Where 
Exhibited. 


It Pays to Get the Best Every Time 


A full line of Creamery and Dairy Sragtee 
alwayson hand. All goods warranted. Se 
for circular to 


nd 
HANEY & CAMPBELL, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


{HE KRIEBEL 


Stationary and 
Semi- Portable 








Steam Engines 


For Farm and meee? J use, 
running Sorghum mills, &c. 
Send for Catalogue D, and 
mention ee r. 
RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
358. Canal St., Chicago. 











THE 


“BOSS” & “ACME” 


CHURNS 


Make more and better 
butter, churn and clean 
much easier & are much 
more durable. Over 30,- 
000 have been sold since 
Jan, 1, 1883, and not one re- 
turned. We are sole own- 
ers of patents on thse churns, 
H. H. PALMER & CO., 
Rockford, Il. 
Mention this paper. Send for cireular. 








SRANKIN, 


170 Lake 8t., 





Chicago, 


Manufacturers 
of the 


Fairlamb Milk 


CAN, 


For Cream Gather 
ing, and Dealers in 
Creamery Supplies, 


Creamery 


. 
Engines. 
Manufactured only 

by the 


MURRAY IRON 
WORKS C0,, 


BURLINGTON 
Towa. 
Ail Kinds of En- 


gines & Machinery 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 














ESTABLISHED 1853. 


WwM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Woo’, 


General Commission Merchant, 
424 N. 2d St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOOCIA- 

TIoN— Originators of use of 

gas for extracting teeth without 

ain. Gas pure. Sure and safe. 

ental operations of all kinds 

performed in best manner and at lowest rates. 

D. I. JOCELYN, Dentist, 517 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ut This Outix222722 
A GOLDEN BOX OF e00gs 


Ww. ‘ou. , in One 
han hi 
x pet nic lee x7 ay eo mbrotnrecereanty” 











ht could be 
he the diction of a Webster, be 
Man, think of the gentle 


h you may for the nt fill your station in society, the time 

fon your ecnieeey w’)] like a flash depart, 

leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
If you claim w be aman, act your part manly. Do not 
‘bt that Nature will help ftself, for in 
ame, but insult Nature and yourself. 
oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ills germi- 

iseases. 


AGED MEN sf) o52s 


member, * | 
nate \ 
Married or single, who 


y? too uent evacuations of ladder, often 
iec by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and oo 
posit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small partie 
I first be of a thin or milkish hue, 
0 nee, causing nervous debi)- 
vitality. of Seminal 
nm all such cases a 


ease of Private Disease that 


sacredly confidential, ked 60 as 


Dr. W. RK. LUCAS, 182 8. Clark 8t., 





BEY S/! >° THAT=—= AND 
SPRY. A BNY WATCH =F EAR OUT 


C 5 mai 1 250. Circulars 
SOL Diitec.'5.3"sincs & do. 3 DerSt.. N.Y 


»_ JOHN B. BLYHOLDER, 


Horsesboer and Farrier.Road andTrack 
work # specialty. 2747 Franklin Ave, 


AMERI( —_ = NO PATENT, 

ition PATENTS “So hy” 
u. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att'ys, Washington, D.C 
Illustrated book 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Sent Free. 


(mew) E. NASON &CO.,1.0 Fulton St.New York 










































DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
Forees luxuriant Mustache, Whis- 
hors, or bair on beid heads im 20 to 
30 days. No lejary. Easy used. 
Beats the world. 2 or 3 Phgs doce 
the work. pn ene cr Rain 
per come, 3 tor 
» De Palatine, Ill. 





with directions sealed and post 
ta., stampe or silver. J, L. SMITH & CO., Agents, 
SAW BE 


T IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
aus ENGINES on 
and 


rallsections and pu .) Wri 
Prices to The alt rposes. te for Free et 


Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, 
Positive! here - 

$ { 0 00 our New SILVER MOULD WHITE. Wi 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pleases at sight. 
Cheap. Sells readily at every house. Agents 
Every 100 Days © $10 per day. Farmers make $900 to 
— ee $1200 during Winter. He samples free, 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SE ee 
UFFERERS ornng Serwuspeblicy Sten: 


fatbt eae Oli FREE, Wor ack Cotas 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous dobil- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain eve! 
known remedy, has discovered a simplo means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers- 
Address. J. H. REEVES. 48 Chatham St.. New Vork. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De~ 
bility, Lost Manhood, and all diesedace brought on by 
infliscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- 
gredieats. Address DAVIDSON & he Nae 
23 Nassau Street, New York, 
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The Stock Dards. 





Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week 
ending at 11 a. m, to-day were as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
“Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
3871 1151 52 




















rsday........ 1551 52 
Frida d 19 3547 516 137 
Saturday. 294 1201 iL 63 
Monday 1473 2604 903 132 
Tuesday. 669 2935 4 44 
Wednesday 1700 = 4536 650 120 

Total......+.++ 6,711 18,754 3,611 548 
Last week....... 6,068 23,309 4,538 724 
SHIPMENTS. 

Horses 

and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Thursday..... eee 368 1080 870 134 
Friday .----.- esesse 224 1200 900 137 
Saturday.......+. 665 4531 1198 37 
Monday ....---.+- 209 2271 a 184 
Tuesday.......... 467 536 422 24 
Wednesday ..... 392 243 — 98 
Total.......++ 9,861 3,390 583 
Last week 9,723 3,562 275 





CATTLE--In no imyortant particular has 
the week’s market been different from the 
preceding one. The trade, although remu- 
nerative to a certain extent, like its prede- 
cessor, presented but little that was new in 
its general features. In fact it may be teymed 
a negative week and was onthe whole neither 
good, bad nor indifferent. The offerings were 
small and of the average quality, good cattle 
of all descriptions continuing to arrive in 
small numbers, and owing to the scarcity 
prices for these have been well sustained, 
Native steers of good heavy weights and well 
matured were strong, and notwithstanding 
the unfavorable reports from the East, which 
tended to make purchasers cautious, quota- 
tions were readily obtained for such when- 
ever offered. The lighter weights met witha 
good inquiry from local buyers who now 
prefer them to range cattle, the beef qualities 
of these having deteriorated considerably in 
the past two weeks. Grass Indians have been 
in small supply, the mass of range cattle be- 
ing made up of Texans almost exclusively. 
These met with a fair aemand from interior 
shippers, but owing to the neglect of loca) 
buyers, prices have fallen off somewhat, and 
at times further concessions were required in 
order to make transfers.},The very best of 
them however exhibited little change, the 
poorer and medium grades being the ones 
most affected. Mixed lots of cows, heifers, or 
steers, both natives or Texans, were general- 
ly slow, and prices within quotations. Good 
straight lots of cows, and also milch cows 
with calves meet with good sale, the latter 
when fresh being in request. Feeding steers 
and stockers were in demand throughout the 
greater part of the week and brought prices 
that ranged from $3 50@4 15. Still the demand 
has been by no means urgent, and the princi- 
pal features of the market has been quietude 
and steadiness. 

The market although quiet in this, the clos- 
ing day of the week, was steady and prices 
ruled firm. The demand for both Eastern an 
interior shippers was active but both were 
obliged to curtail operations owing to the 
small receipts of desirable cattle. The local 
demand was fair and all descriptions of 
butcher cattle was firm. Good heavy and 
well fattened native steers are wanted for the 
Eastern markets. Range cattle must be un- 
doubtedly good to bring quotations, while 




















common of all kinds is dull and weak. Quo- 
tations to-day are as follows: 
EXXPOTters......sceeceseceeececeee- $6 10 @ 6 40 
Good to heavy steers...-«+...... 5 60 @ 6 00 
Light to fair steers (grasses).... 4 25 @ 5 25 
Common to medium nat. steers. 4 40 @ 4 90 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... 4 00 @ 5 25 
Southwest steers ....-....++ 375 @ 4 85 
Grass Indian steers......... 840@4 1 
Grass Texans ......... eoccescees 3 00 @ 4 25 
Light to good stockers... eoee 350 @ 3 75 
Fair to goodfeeders .. .......... 375 @ 4 2 
Native cows and heifers.........225 @4 0 
Scalawags of any kind........... 2 00 @ 2 40 
Milch cows with calves..........25 00 @ 50 00 
Veal Calves.....se..-cceeeeceveeee 6 00 @ 13 00 
Representative sales: 
BO MATIVE STEETS.....ececeeeeeseeres 1432 $5 90 
24 Texas steers........ eoee 815 = 3 40 
17 Texas Steers........eseeee 880 360 
14 native cows, rough..... coos 982 2 6234 
16 native cows—heifers... ---- 900 §$40 
16 native cows—heifers... oees 90 =. 50 
20 native steers......... 1122 60 
13 native steers 115 = 4.50 
42 Texas steer oa 405 
ee 972 


22 Arkansas stockers......... 
21 Arkansas stockers... 
38 southwest steers.......sesesees - 975 
19 NATIVE COWS.....000.-.. ceseeecee 916 375 

HOGS—A good and generally active market 
has ruled throughout the greater part of the 
past week. Ina general way the trade has 
been devoid of exciting features and up to 
the near close values were without marked 
fluctuations. Packing operations although 
confined at present to one house owing to the 
small arrivals, have exhibited considerable 
activity, butthere was sale for double the 
number arriving, other concerns only 
awaiting the receipts to increase to justify 
their commencing operations. The quality 
of the arrivals was not as choice as buyers 
would like, many being rough, uneven and of 
light weight, which had a tendency to weak- 
enthem in price. On the opening day of 
the weex the supply was only fair and prices 
under the combined efforts of the different 
buyers were off 5c, but trade was active and 
all was sold out early, butchers paying 
$455@470,common to good mixed packing 
bringing $420@450, and Yorkers $4 40@4 45. 
Friday the movement was still active, but 
values were stronger and like the day pre- 
vious everything sold early, rough to nearly 
good mixed packing selling at $4 25@4 55, 
butchers $460@480 and Yorkers $4 40@4 60. 
Saturday there was little doing although the 
few transfers were at better and stronger 
prices. On Monday however trade was very 
brisk, packers purchasing everything with- 
in reach at a large advance, the range being 
fiom $4 40@4 85, this included lights. Shippers 
were out entirely, but butchers took hold 
freely at $425@490, Tuesday’s market was 
characterized by activity and strength. 
Eastern soippers were purchasing and paid 
$4 40@450 for Yorkers, and $460@475 for 
heavies. Packing hogs active at $4 40@4 8 
but buyers not so bullish. Butchers quiet at 
$4 75@4 90; supply small andof a very poor 
quality. 

Active at a large advance, packers out in 
increased force and eager to buy freely, pay- 
ing from $4 50@5 00 for rough mixed to really 
good, and $435@4 45for bacon pigs; every- 
thing is taken by them [but the arrivals are 
not good and not half sufficient to meet the 
demand. Shippers and local butchers were 
also large purchasers‘ the forrver paying 
$445@4 60 for Yorkers and the latter 4 70@ 
430. Atthese figures the supply was soon 
disposed of and buyers were asking eagerly 
for more. Representative sales: 
42......951.. 4 

S- ot 86..4000261.... 


20.2000 .247. 


+34l...... 4 874 40...4. 2 ee 
eee. 263. BO...008 BA. cess 470 
+218. 1.2.60 .294.ce0008 470 


29c and occasionally at 30c; dairy at 20@22c 








SHEEP—This market has ruled very quiet 
and without any marker shange of any kind. 
Indeed it has been a most monotonous week 


throughout. A very fair trade was had on 
local account, but Eastern buyers have been 
restricted owing to the small number of real- 
ly good and fancy mutton grades arriving. 
Common and medium lots were plentiful 
enough but were not the kind wanted al- 
though sellers by hard work generally suc- 
ceeded in getting them off their hands. 

Strong in feeling and firmer in price. De- 
mand good for all but common, which re- 
main weak. We quote common to medium 
$2@3 10: fair to good $3 25@3 60; prime to fan- 
cy $3 75@4 25; stockers $2@265; fair to good 
Texans $2 75@3 60. 


Horses and Mules. 

During the week the supply has been quite 
large showing a deciced improvement over 
its predecessor in this respect. But the 
movement was slow for all except good 
workers and blocky draft horses, these selling 
very well, other descriptions veing a shade 
lower. The demand was mostly from East- 
ern and southern buyers, who also purchased 
mules freely, but at lower prices than pre- 
vailed last week on account of the large 
supply. 

Representative sales: 


HORSES. 


$125@185 


Heavy draft... 
110@160 


Drivers. 








Old mules... .-.ceeee-eeeree sbbbaceree . 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR—Has been uniformly quiet all the 
week and the movement light. We quote the 
market as it closed Tuesday night: X $3 05, 
XX$3 30, XXX. $3 65; family $4.15; choice $4 70; 
fancy, $5 05. 

WHEAT-—Still excited and on Tuesday made 
quite a spurt to get higher. It wasbut a 
spurt however, and closed: Red winter, No. 2 
cash, $1 0134; No. 3 cash, 954. 
CORN—Irregular and closing. No 2. mixed, 
cash, 4314; No. 2, white mixed, cash, 44c. 
OATS—Active and demand lively, closing 
figures as per last week’s report. 


HAY—Supply on sale smaller and market 
rather quiet, as only the best grades meet 
quick takers, the low and medium qualities 
as heretofore, moving slowly and at buyers’ 
figures, Sales: East side—4 cars prime mix- 
ed at $9 50;2 choice do $10;2 prime timothy 
$11@11 50;1 choice do $12;1 strictly choice 
$13. This side—1 low mixed $7; 1 at $9; 1 grass 
do $10; 2 prime clover mixed $10 50@11; 2 
prime timothy $12; 3 strictly prime to choice 
do $13@16@50; 2 choice do $14; prairie—2 cars 
Iowa at $9; $ Kansas at $11. 

BUTTER—Quiet, but steady and unchanged, 
Sales of choice to fancy creamery at 25@28c; 
selections in a small way to the local trade 


for prime to choice, to 23@24c for fancy and 
25¢ for selections in a small way, fair at 12@ 
l5c, low grades 8@10c; near-by make—Com- 





Streeters ° 85@115 
Southern......-++ ++ 40@110 
SAAAIEIS....-ccccccscccccccccesssccessece 75@180 
PIUQS...cccceccccscevececcececccsvcescses 50@ 75 
MULES. 
13 to 13% hands,4 to 8 years Old......+. 70@ 90 
14 to 1444 hands,4 to 8 years old........ 85@ 105 
15 hands, 4 to 8 years O1d......++e+eeees 100@ 130) 
15% hands, 4 to 8 years old extra...... 130@150 
153g to 16 hands......-- ecccccce sovece «+» 150@170 
25@ 50 


COTTON SEED—Has $14 bid for month's de- 
livery. 

CASTOR BEANS—Firm at $1 75. 

BROOM CORN—Scaree and wanted. Prime 
to choice at 5@6%c; crooked and low grade 
24@4c. Sale: 1 car low at 2%c. 

HONEY—Plentiful and slow sale at 64@7c 
for strained and extracted, and 14@léc for 
comb. Jobbing sales of choice in fancy pack- 
ages more. 

SORGHUM-—Salable at 30@32c per gal. 

HICKORY NUTS—Dull. Large at 2%5@30c 
small 50@60c. 

CHESTNUTS—Quotable at $6 ¥ bu. 

PEANUTS--Slow sale. Tennessse—red at 
54 @6c; white at 6\~@7e, 

PECANS—In light receipt. Western at 5@ 
5c: Texas 7@74¢c new or old. 

HMAZLENUTS—Salable at 2c # Ib. 

WALNUTS—Quotable at 40@50c ¥ bu. 

FLAXSEED—Firm: scarce at $1 34@1 35. 

HEMP SEED—Scarce and firm at $1 60@1 70. 


Groceries. 

COFFEE—Rio common lic: do good com- 
mon 11c; do fair to good 12\%c; do prime to 
choice 1344¢; do strictly choice to fancy gold- 
en 1l6c; Costa Rica 15c; Laguayra lic; Santos 
(light golden) 16c; Mexican 13c; Gautemala 
coffee lsc; old government Java 2%@2ic; 
Singapore Java 20@22c. 

Yellow Refined—Fair 7c, prime 7}¢c, choice 
7%c¢, fancy 8@8\{c. 

LOUISIANA MOLASSES—Some new crop 
open kettle arriving and selling at 45@52c; 
choice, new crop plantation, 65c; prime, do 
60c ; fair 58c; sorghum, choice in bbls, ¥ gal. 
40c ; do prime, do, # gal, 42@4ic. 

RICE—Choice Carolina 6\c, choice Louisi- 


ana 6c, prime 5%c, Rangoon 5c. 


Wool, Hydes, etc. 

WOOL—In small oflering; receipts very 
light and mainly of tub-washed and Texas 
unwashed. Market quiet, 
quote: Tub-washed—choice 34c, fair do 31@ 





bright medium 24@c, fair do 22@23c, low 


do 16@18¢; fall clip Texas 18@22c; Kansas at 
15e for heavy fine to 20c for bright medium— 
carpet stock 13@l4c. Black, burry and cot- 
ted sell at 5c to 10c ¥ th less. Sales: 5 sks of 
fancy medium at 25c. 

FEATHERS—Firm. Prime L. G.} at 58c in 
large to 54cin small sks; quilly and green or 
wet 35@40; old and mixed 10c to 35c—tare, 3@ 
10 per cent. 

HIDES—Scarce and firm. Green salted in 
demand at theadvance; dry flint 16c.,do 
damaged 13c, do kip and calf-skins lic, do 
bulls or stags 10c; dry salted llc, do dam- 
aged 10c; glue stock 5c; green sulted at 8c 
do damaged6%c, branded 7c,do bulls or stags 
5c; partcured7%c; green (uncured) 6c. 

DEER SKINS—Prime in fair demand at 27c; 
damaged and salted quotable at 15@20c. 

SHEEP PELTS—In fair demand. Wolf skins 
50c to 85c; green shearings at 15@40c, dry do 
at 10@25c; lamb at 35@70c. Wool estimated 
at 25c. 


British Grain Trade. 
LONDON, Nov. 5.—The Mark Lane Express in 
its weekly review of the British grain trade 
says: The sowing is partly completed. Wheat 
is steadier, but the business transacted was 
small. Flourisin poor demand. Fine bar- 
leys retain their value on account of scarcity. 
Moderately good declined 1@2s,; grinding 
qualities declined 6d, early last week, but 
rather firmer to-day. Foreign wheat is not 
improved. Thelarge amount of wheat in 





mon 7@8c, good to choice 11@13c. 
CHEESE—Firm but unchanged. Full 
cream 104% @llc; fancy Wisconsin full cream 
13@1344¢c; fair to choice part skims 7@10c; in- 
ferior 2@5c. 

EGGS—Steady, and demand fair; 
marks selling at 19@19%¢c. 
POULTRY—Offerings quite liberal, demand 
very light and market dead dull. Sales 
ranged at $1@125 for small, $150 for fair 
mixed (young and old), and $1 75@2 for choice 
to fancy do;turkeys in fair request at @9; 
ducks quiet at $2@2 50. 

GAME—Market dull and unchanged. Weath 
er again unfavorable, but Sunday and Mon- 
day’s receipts were in pretty good order. De- 
mand was good for rabbit and grouse, which 
ruled firm, buteverything else no better. We 
quote selected stock: Grouse, $3 50; quail 75 
—current receipts 40@50c; ducks—mixed, 75@ 
$1; teal $1 50@1 75, mallard $1 75@2; snipe 50c; 
pheasant $5; wild pigeons 40@50c; wild tur- 
keys 8c ¥ bb, or 30@75c apiece; rabbits, $1@1- 
25; squirrels 60c; venison saddles 10@13c and 
deer carcasses 6@7c ¥ tb. 

POTATOES—Receipts free (43,296 bu) and 
market, while not qnotably lower, dragged 


choice 


and del.—1 car rose at 32c, 1 do at 34\¥c, 3 do 


and 1 peachblow at 37c. 
at 27c, 1 car rose and burbank 
at 37¢c. 


at 35c, 
150 peerless at 40c, 100 pear] at 42c. 


blow on p. t. 

ONIONS—Selling slowly at 
prices. Prime at $1 25@135 
50c ¥ bu. 


50c—all red. 

! WHITE BEANS—Country selling readily at 
$2 50@275; Eastern jobbing from store at $2 75 
to $3. dale: 4 pkgs at $2 50: 11 sks at $2 75, 


APPLES—Unchanged. Small, cracked and 


($125@150 ¥ bbl) for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Large red (geniting and all other 
varieties) in steady demand, firm and in 
comparatively light offering. We quote: 
Choice geniting ot $1 75@2; romanite, domini, 
etc., at $2@2 25; spy at $2 25@2 50; winesap, 
willowtwig and like kinds at $2 50@2 75; Ben 
Davis at $2 75@3 25; bellefleur at $3 25@3 50. 
Sales: 500 bbls geniting in lots at $140 to $2, 
30 geniting and winesap at $160,228 bbls 
greening, geniting aud romanite at $2, 75 bbls 
Ben Davis at $3 10, 1 car delivered and 120 bbls 
do at $3 25. , 

GRAPES—Quiet and steady. We quote: 
Concord at 60c ¥ 10-1b, and 30e ¥ 5-lb basket; 
Catawba at 80c and 40c respectively. 

QUINCES—In light supply and quiet at 

275 ¥ bu for choice home-grown. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Unchanged. We 
quote: Pears at $3@350¥ box; grapes at 
$6 ¥ 40-Ib case for muscat, $650 for tokay; 
quinces at $8 ¥ box. 

DRIED FRUITS—Easy, tbough selling fair- 
ly. Apples—Fair and Southern at 54@5c; 
bright western at 6@6c, (fancy 6c,) sliced 
6%@6%c, evaporated at from 9c to 12@13¢; 
peaches—prime 5% @57-8e, fair 5@5c.* Sales: 
Apples—300 sks Southern on p. t.,1 car West- 
ern at 6c; peaches-—-172 sks at 57-8c; also 1 
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quotations. 


heavily and ruled weak. Inferior at 2744@30c 
fair at 3244 @35c, choice 37@38c° Sales: In bulk 


at 35c, 1 peerless on p. t.,2 do at 36c, 2 fluke 
On track—1 car rose 
1 fluke 
In sacks—24 sks of rose at 3244c, 102 do 
and 100 russet at 35c, 47 peachblows at 37%c, 
Eastern 
bulk—1 car burbank at 45¢ del , 1 car peerless 
and 1's cars rose at 34c on trk., 3¢ car peach- 


unchanged 
¥ bbl or 40c to 
Sales 36 bbls small at $1 10; 249 bbls 
prime at $1 40 del: 126 sks at 4744 per bu; 150 at 


} CABBAGE—Sells on orders at $250 per crate. 


poorly coopered geniting still in excessive 
supply and only salable at low down prices 


car and 400 pks apples and peaches in lots at 


sight in the United States is regarded as a 
reservoir, which may burst at any time with 
disastrous effect. The 1882 crop of Northern 
Russia being untouched, tends to depress 
trade. Mixed American maize advanced ls, 
and round maize 6d. Six cargoes of wheat 
arrived; 4 were sold and 3 remained. Sales 
of English wheat during the week aggregated 
63,882 quarters, at 40s. 3d. per quarter, against 
47,328 quarters at 40s. lld. per quarter the cor- 
responding week last year. 

CHICAGO, Nov. 5.—There has been unloaded 
upon the market since last Friday probably 
not less than 5,000,000 bushels of long wheat. 
The big operators who were bearishly in- 
clined sold out great lots. All the tricks 
known to the pit have been resorted to to 
break down prices. Cash wheat has been 
quietly gathered together into big lots and 
then sold. The hammering has been Scien- 
tific and vigorous, but altogether without 
avail. To-nightcash wheat is higher than it 
has been for along, long time, and all the 
options are a cent higher thanthey were last 
Saturday night—all very strong and all ap- 
parently tending upwards. More than ali 
else, the manipulators who have been trying 
tocheck the market in this recent upward 
course ure tired, out of pocket and a little 
alarmed. e 











NOTE THE FOLLOWING 
Remarkable Testimonials! 


on L. A. Knight’s Asthma and Hay Fe- 
ver Cure. Price per bottle one dollar. 
For sale by Richardson & Co., of St. 
Louis, and all druggists. 

Prof. Joseph Peabody, Principal of 
the Moody School, Lowell, Mass., writes: 

I have taken several bottles of Knight's 
Asthma Cure, and feel that I have been 


but steady. We 4 


33c, dingy and low, 27@36c ; unwashed—choice 4 





grades, 16@19¢, bright light fine 21@22c, heavy ' 


The Laclede Hotel, 


t. Louis, Mo. 


Is now in complete order, re- 
furnished,redecorated and re- 
appointed. New sewering & 
plumbing, with every sanita- 
ry improvement. 300 rooms 
for guests, single and en- 
suite, with or without bath. 
First-class in every respect. 
| Popular prices. 

GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 


Owners and Proprietors. 








ORDER YOUR 
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AT ST.LOUIS PRICES 


ee 


BAPRS 


15 NOW RGEST 
WHict— ane LAL 

EXCLUSIVELY RETAIL 
- STORE INAMERICA -- 


> 


ADDRESS 


GOODS,SAMPLES OR CATALOGU 





TICKNOR & CO., | 


The well-known Merchant Tailors of St. Lou- | 
is (established in 1857), will upon request send | 
free by mail a full line of samples of piece | 
goods, their rules for self-measurement, 

prices, etc., thus enabling you to order from | 


_——— of late styles and perfect fit. 
-_ es | 
BOYD'S — 
BURCLAR | 
PROOF | 


Grave Vault, 


Absolute Protec- | 
3} tection from 


GRAVE ROBBERS. | 
| 


Manufactured by | 
The Springfiel | 
Wrs. Co., | 
Successors to the | 
Boyd 
Grave Vault Co 
Springheld O. 




















PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, | 


WILLIAM HNABE & Co. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





All those who from indiscre- 
tions,ex cesses or other causes 
are weak, ulinerved, low spir- 
ited paysony drained, and 
e to perform Jife’s du- 

ties properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 
Endorsed by doctors, minis- 
ters and the press. 7 ‘ed. 
ical Weekly says: “The old 
lan of treating Nervous De- 
ility, Physical Decay, 
&ce., is wholly superseded ry 
THE MARSTON BOLUS.” 
Even ho ess cases as. 
sured of certain restoration 
to full and perfect man- 
hood, Simple, effective, 


Ke 
cleanly, pleasant. Send for 
treatise. Consultation with 
hysician free. 
ARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W, l4th St., New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 












Best and Cheapest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
U. 8. Soldiers’ Limbs 
on Gov’t order FREE, 
Fifteen years hye 
ence, Send for - 
phiet, free to all. 


D. P. KANE, Manufacturer, 





much benetited by its use. I like it bet- 
ter than any thing I have evertried, and 
would advise all persons afflicted with 
Asthma to try Knight’s Asthma Cure. 
Respectfully, JOSEPH PEABODY, 
132 Appleton st., Loweil, Mass. 


Prof. Holbrook writes, National Nor- 
mal University, Lebanon, O., June Ist, 
1883: 

Mr. L. A. Knight: I should have re- 
ported to you that the Asthma Cure, 
which I received from you last Spring a 
year ago, so completely cured me of my 
Asthma that I have searcely thought of 
it during the past long hard winter. This 
is my only excuse for not writing you 
svoner. Very respectfully, 

R. H. HOLBROOK. 

L. P. Utterback, of Lloyd, Welmer 
& Utterback, dealers in Dry Goods, ete,, 
Nebraska City, Neb., writes: 

Mr. L. A. Knight: Dear Sir: Please 
send me two bottles Asthma Cure. My 
mother has improved very much since 
taking your medicine, and has gained in 
flesh and strength. Relief was almost 
immediate. Yours, ete.. 

L. P. UTTERBACK. 


Rev. Calvin Case, Broadheads Bridge, 
Ulster Co., N. Y., writes Aug. 22, 1883: 

I have taken eight or ten pottles of 
your Asthma Cure, and it is the most ef- 
fectual remedy I have ever tried. I 
recommend it to all. CALVIN CASE. 


Knight’s new treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever is sent free to all requesting 
it. Address L. A. KNIGHT, No. 15 East 
Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


PATEN 





Procured or nocharge. 40 p. boo 
patent-law free. ~ Add. W. T. Frrz- 
GERALD, 1006 F St., Washi ugton,D.C. 





KNABE. 
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’ Tripe, Codfish, 

s, Salad, 

Poultry, &c. 
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Meat 
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Cabbage, 
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Hamburg Steak 


| © On ane 
PRICE, $3.00. 
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The American Agriculturist Sept. Number says, “W. ye giv 
1 1 s i ys, “We have given 
this Meat Chopper a thorough trial, with most satisfactory results.” 


Sold by all Hardware Dealers. song terre 


d for Terms. 

















THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1884, 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


IN PRESENTS CIVEN AWAY. 


In order to increase our list of subscribers to 50,000 . beral 

rt 5 more before Jan. 1, 1884. we i 

and magnificent otfer to every reader of this advertisement who wishes to take carom tee . 
FOR ONLY 30 cis we wil = your or gg on our subscription books, and forward you for Three 
Vv ‘ - le months, age paid, our well-known ustrated i i 

4 by TH,” together with a nwnbered receipt, which entitles the holder to one of the followin ona ant 

costly Presents to be given away to our subscribers January 1, 1884, ead the list, then send in your sub- 

scription, and get your friends tv juin you; in this Way you can get your subscription free for a few hours’ work. 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 











- Capital Present in Gold . $1000 5 Diamond Rin 
-apital PresentinGold. ....... ° , b> Meh. - ceo cee e 
i U 8. Government me ae ae aera 200 wi ;omograph Albums, $1.0 each... .. e on 
3 a Che. « « 300) 1000 Ladies’ and Gents’ P Aniv 
- U; Ss. Greenbacks of $% each. ... uu) 1000 Beautiful Oil Pletures: doe — > 
i Layee + + 100) 300 Sets (six in set) Silver Tea Spoons, at $1.00 ° 300 
“a + “ | 4 > j : : 4 
Ra . - 2 4 = ee : R. 4 Elegant Silver Plated Butter Knives, Wc eac 10 








1 Elegant Square Grand Piano . maar Spoons, “. 150 


8 
350] 10 Sets Silver Table Knives, $3.00 
















2 Beautitul Cabinet Organs of $100 each : : : 200 5 Ri Thi 5 eack Re : 
eau LC gans ie % 2 5 Rosebud China Tea Sets, $l5each. . . . . 

t penn Suit Parlor Wurmiture. . . 2 2 6 100} 2 Elegant Gold Plated 5-shot Revolvers, $5 each 100 

; Zoeaent Eilver Plated TeaSet ...... 75) 10 Opera Glassesat $l0each . ......, 100 

: 5 eee Be ‘Oil Painting peace fh 8 8s 2 0 omnowns Dictionaries, at $00 each. . . 100 
Seautiful ¢ »in Frame... . . 50} 100 Ladies’ O , i ’ : 

, Hein Solid Gold Watches, $50each.. . . . 200) 100 Gents’ va — Gola as +0 he joo 
5 Ladies’ ** ” 40 ** 


: i pe a 200) 100 Backgammon and Checker Boards com slete 
20 Solid Silver Watchesat@l5each .. . : : 300) 6000 Gold Plate te, Chain Pine’ 
1 Breech-Loading Double-Barrelled Shot-Gun . 40| padged ou Lockets, Chains, Pius, 


Also 40,000 other useful and valuable presents, makin, 

u . ) 8 5 2 & total of 50.000 val 
worT every one who subscribes will receive the Paper for three months and yh 7 vom oom 
o of the above presents are to be awarded in SOME FAIR AND IMPARTIAL MANNER, to be determined bya 
Commitics to be chosen by the subscribers, at a GRAND FESTIVAL to be given JANUARY 1, 184. in Boston 

ny wi resent as ible, . i 7 ‘ , 
pert ofthe Cae possible, yet subscribers who do not atten 






; d can have presents sent to any 
3 rinted lists of the awards will be forwarded b i i 
imit the number of new subscriptions to 50,000, so we would advise al] ow Ferd Rg Mee inn Wad r., 
” the best Literary and Family Paper in America: it has 32 long columns elegantiy printed. 
Ite Pictures are of the highest order, the very best thoughts of the best writers of Europe and 
st ALLE merica. It covers the whole field of a first-class Family Paper; it is filled with bright and 
sparkling Storics, § keiches, Poems, Household Notes, Puzzles, Pictures, etc., in fact, everything to amuse and in- 
struct the whole Re We Ww AKE NO Cid Youtu is the cheapest paper in existence to-day 
for these presents, and som i t Grand 
Present worth 81,000. Pp nts,and some one is sure to get a Gran 
aerate 0. ery Flr say dy ag from your future patronage, and we believe you will like 
mbered Receipts. 


ays ta b 
For 3.00 we will d Th p ipti rt i 
GET UPA CLUB, ier 1 we willwend 40 Three Months subseripdons und 40 Numbered Hectipae 
u 8 out and showto friends,acquaintances,and neigh it wi 
SF inte cibaakiene the last opportunity you wi tee Oe ee 
i i » Two-cent i 
than $1.00. Addrece at once, ostage Stamps taken in sums less 


Youth Publishing Co., 27 Doane St., Boston, Mass. , 









Patented 







Novell; 


Patented 
Jan 6, 1880 


T. H. BROWN & SON'S 
Novelty Carriage Works, 


237 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
Manufacture the Best and Lightest 
SKELETONS AND SULKIES 
In the United States, as testified by 
Splan and all renowned divers. Our 
new Sulkv, with cross bar and axle, al- 
lowing horses to be hitched close up 
to the seat, is far superior to anything 
inuse. One glance will convince the 
most skeptical. Brown’s Patent Cush- 

ion and Weight Pocket combined, $5. 


Jan. 6, 















"$925. 
REFERENCES: 
Col. R. West, Ky.; 
D. Mace, Col. J. W. 
Conley, H. V. Be- 
mis. 


* $150. 
REFERENCES: 
. Robt. Bonner, N. 
Y., Ex-Gov. Stan- 
ford, Cal.; Col. H. 
McDowell, Ky. 








Also the following: 

J. B. McDonald, Sam 
Gamble, J. W. Knox, of 
California; Dr.Kerr, Ky: 
L.C.Chase and Col. Taft, 
Boston; W. C. France, 
R. C. Pate, J. D. Lucas, 
Port Leonard, St.Louis; 
G. W. E. Dorsey, W.Mar 
low, Judge Kinney, Neb; 
E. H. Broadhead, C. N. 









Bradley, Milwaukee; 
Stephen Bull and J.Case 
of Racine; W. H. Craw- 
ford, P. V. Johnson, W. 
H. Doble and hundreds 
of the best drivers all 
over the counrry; J. C. 
McFerren & Co. Ky; Ex- 
Gov. Norman J. Colman, 
St. Louis. 
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J. XI. WARD 


Furniture, Stove and Carpet Company, 


Nos, Hill, U3 and HI5 Franklin Ay., St. Louis, 


A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, Tinware, Baby Carriages, Clothes 
Wringers, Lamps and Glassware, 


Plain and Decorated Toilet Sets, 


And Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 





GOODS SOLD FOR CASH OR ON TIME PAYMENTS AT THE LOWEST 





205 N, 4th St., ST, LOUIS, M0. © 


44 for D. fons, 
tainments and Gifts. 
A collection of suggestions from leading 
Sunday-school workers in various parte of 
| the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-school superintendent. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. Price, 
2b ill send free to any one sending us 
48 list of all the Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents in the place. AVID ©, COOK, 46 
Adams street, Chicago, Ll, 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE, 


A. favorite prescription of one of the 
most noted and successful specialists in the U. 8. 
Yon retired) for the cure of Nervous 


Enter- 














t Manhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sen 
plain sealed envelopefree. Druggists can fill it, 


Address DR, WARD & CO,, Louisiana, Mo. 





We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O.D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


Every Watce Warrantep. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
STANDARD A SBURGH, PA. — 









AGENTS WANTED to sell DR. CHASE’S 2000 
RECIPE BOOK. Sells at sight. For further in 
formation, address Dr. Chase’s Printing 
House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





By return mail. Fall yo 


i tion 
| wey ee New Tailor S m of 
FREE= = Sutting MOODY & ©0, Cincianath, O, 
A MONTH, Rawanned. 90 best sell. 

$250 ing articles Foe id. isample 7) 


dress J AY BRONSON, Detroit.Mich 








When writing to advertisers, 
be sure to mention Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. 





&-8, CHRISTMAS RNTERTAINMRNTS. 


BOTTOM PRICES. CALL AND EXAMINE. 
Open: Every Night Until 9 O’Clock. 


And Tinners’ Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 
FOR SALE BY 






















ST.LOUIS,MO 


Cheap Farms Near Markets.—The State 
of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rail- 
road, and 1,600 miles of Lake transportation, 
schools and churches in every county, blic 
buildings all paid for, and no debt, Its soil 
and climate combine to produce large crops, 
and it is the best fruit State in the Northwest. 
Several million acres of unoccupied and fer- 
tile lands are yet in the market at low rices. 
The State has issued aNEW PAMPHLET con- 
taining a map and descriptions of the soil, 
crops and general resources of every county in 
the State, which may be had free of charge 
by writing to the COMM’R jOF IMMIGRATION, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ATENTS ore ter ricte Res 
Attorneys, Washington. pa 


instructions and Hand-Book of Patents sent 











ORAIN YOUR FARM! 


F AR M The Ceapest Way to 


Produce good 
Send for 


illustrate d cireu- 
lar to 8. MITCHELL & 
SONS, 20 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Moy 


















For Catalogues 


Of best and cheapest Cane Mills and Evapo 
rary send to 


HORNLEY & OTT, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
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